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CALENDAR OF SCHEDULED EVENTS 
1950 


January 13—Metropolitan Catholic Public Li. 
brarians Unit: Meeting. Columbus Branch, 
N.Y.P.L., 8 P.M. 


January 14—Spokane Unit: 
Building, Spokane, 2:30 P 


January 26-27—Mid-Winter Meeting, Executive 
Council, Catholic Library Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


January 29—Public Libraries Section, 
Unit: Meeting. Cudahy Memorial 
Loyola University, Chicago, 3 P.M. 


February 1-28—Catholic Press Month. 


February 12-19—Negro History Week. Kit con- 
taining ists and other materials available 
from Associated Publishers, Inc., 1538 9th St., 
N.W., Washington 1, D.C. Price: $2.50. 


_—— Chancery 


Illinois 
Library, 


February 19—Western New York Catholic Libra- 
rians’ Conference: Monthly Meeting. Bishop 
Timon High School, Buffalo, 2:30 P.M. 


February 19-25—Catholic Book Week, 10th an- 
nual observance. Theme: Holy Reading 
Maketh the Whole Man. Kit, containing pos- 
ters, Ideas for Catholic Book Week, and Catbo. 
lic Booklist, 1950, available from ‘Catholic Li- 
brary Association, P.O. Box 25, Kingsbridge 
Sta., New York 63, N. Y. Price: $1.00. Pay- 
ment must accompany order. 


February 19-26—National Brotherhood Week. 
For information, write the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


April 10-14—Twenty-Fourth Annual Conference, 
Catholic Library Association, Washington, D.C. 
Theme: The Catholic Librarian's Role in the 

Peace Plan. 


May 13—Richmond Diocesan Unit. Spring Meet- 
ing. 

May 24-26—Catholic Press Association, 40th An- 
nual Conference, Rochester, N. Y. 


June 10-14—Canadian Library Association: An- 
nual Conference. Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Theme: The Library and the Community 


July 16-22—American Library Association: An- 
nual Conference. Cleveland, Ohio. 


November—Minnesota-Dakota Unit: 15th Annual 
Conference. St. Thomas College, St. Paul. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
CATHOLIC LIBRARIAN’ 


By BROTHER DAVID MarTIN, C.S.C. 
Librarian, University of Portland, Portland, Oregon 





One of the most difficult things in life is 
the determination of duty. Most people are 
willing, though not always without protest, 
to do that which they must, to do that which 
is a Clear-cut duty. But so many occasions 
arise when it is difficult to determine where 
duty lies. How simple it would be if we, 
as librarians, had a rule that covered every 
exigency, every problem, every phase of our 
library life as completely as the religious 
rule supplies the answer to every problem 
of the religious life! But there is no such 
rule and I am not certain that such a rule 
is even possible. Certainly it is not possible 
to have a rule which would fit every type 
of Catholic library, for the problems one 
must solve and the decisions one must make 
are above and beyond mere cataloging rules 
or even standards as usually conceived. They 
involve the human element, and only the 
human element on the spot, the librarian, 
can make the decision. 

Before we can assume a responsibility it 
is necessary to decide whether or not we 
have that responsibility. Responsibilities 
cannot be realized unless we are certain 
about that for which we are to be held ac- 
countable. But to have a clear concept of 
our responsibilities as Catholic librarians, 
we must know fully what the objectives of 
a Catholic library are. As Catholics we know 
that our objectives are, first, the salvation 
of our own souls and, then, the salvation of 
those of our neighbors. As librarians we, too, 
must have an objective; otherwise we can- 
not know our responsibilities. What are 
those objectives? Simply stated, they are the 
objectives of Catholic education—applied to 
the library. 

Specifically, the end of Catholic education 
is to help young people or adults, as the case 
may be, to lead a complete life in this world 
so that they may attain a full life in eternity. 
The library’s part in helping these young 


1. Delivered at the 14th Annual Conference of 
Greater St. Louis Unit. February 19, 1949. 


the 


people attain these objectives may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) The library must 
provide Catholic and secular literature in 
every field of knowledge within the scope 
of the institution and thus assist the student 
to realize a full child life while attending 
school, and a full adult life after he leaves 
school. (2) The library must provide Catho- 
lic and secular cultural literature (as dis- 
tinct from, but not excluding, “practical lit- 
erature”) that will aid in developing these 
young people into Christian gentlemen and 
gentlewomen. (3) The librarian must be a 
person who loves books and people him- 
self, so that he can transmit a love of books 
to his youthful charges. This is necessary if 
that love of books is to carry over into a busy 
adulthood where many less worthy distrac- 
tions will compete for his time and interest. 
While the first two of these objectives are 
generally recognized, the third is not always 
seen Clearly. 

The foregoing, I submit, are the functions 
of any Catholic school library, whether it 
be on the elementary, the secondary, or the 
college level. If we accept the above-men- 
tioned goals as the objectives of the Catholic 
library, we can consider now the means by 
which these aims can be attained. Our atti- 
tude toward these means will determine 
whether or not we know our responsibili- 
ties and, knowing them, whether we shall 
accept them. 

The means to which any of us has access 
may differ widely from those of every other 
librarian. They will depend upon such a 
variety of conditions that it would make 
this discussion unnecessarily long to go into 
them in detail. Suffice to say that every 
Catholic librarian has a physical plant and a 
collection of books under his administration. 
We shall assume also, for the sake of our 
discussion, that each librarian has a profes- 
sional or, at the very least, a semi-professional 
education. Every Catholic librarian has, or 
should have, these elementary means; they 
are fundamental to our objectives. 
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Over and above these elementary means, 
the Catholic librarian has, or should have, 
attributes which are not so obvious: at- 
tributes which will make one librarian and 
his library a success, and another, with equal 
facilities and education, a failure. These in- 
tangibles include, first of all, a zeal in the 
librarian, tempered by prudence, which re- 
cognizes no insurmountable obstacle in the 
attainment of the objective. They include 
also an invincible courage which is born of 
a thorough knowledge of the needs of the 
library and which demands recognition and 
support. 

It should be pointed out at this juncture 
that the librarian must recognize that his ap- 
pointment is that of a librarian—not a 
superior or principal. He has been appointed 
for the sole purpose of operating the library 
and seeing that it is a working and integral 
part of the educational process. It is time 
enough for him to worry about the unpaid 
bills of the institution, the archaic steam 
plant, or the leaky roof when the sheriff is 
in sight or when water or steam threatens 
to drown him and his books. This is not the 
librarian’s immediate job. If he concerns 
himself with the needs of the rest of the in- 
stitution to the detriment of the library, he 
is usurping the position of the administra- 
tor or the superior, and is definitely not ful- 
filling his charge as librarian. 

Given these means then—a physical plant, 
a collection of books, a professional educa- 
tion, a zeal that is never dormant, and the 
courage to make that zeal effective—he will 
make his library take its rightful place in 
the institution. That is to say, this happy re- 
sult will be accomplished if he recognizes 
his responsibilities. I say recognizes his re- 
sponsibilities, because, given the personal 
qualities which I have mentioned and 
equipped with the fundamental appurten- 
ances of any library, then accomplishment 
of his responsibilities will follow that recog- 
nition. Now, just what are the responsibili- 
ties of the Catholic librarian? 

There are five groups of people to whom 
the Catholic librarian is responsible; these 
will necessarily vary according to the type of 
institution in which he finds himself. In the 
order of their importance, as they present 
themselves to the writer, they are: first, re- 
sponsibilities to the teachers; second, respon- 


sibilities to the students; third, responsibili- 
ties to the administrators of the school; 
fourth, go ee to the general pub- 

th, responsibilities to the library 


lic; and fi 
profession. 

First, let us consider what the librarian 
owes the teachers in his institution. This 
would be a relatively simple matter if al] 
teachers were of equal excellence. Unfortu. 
nately such is rarely the case. I will say, fur- 
ther, that in any school, secular or religious, 
having a faculty of ten or more teachers, 
there will be found some who are excellent, 
some who are mediocre, and some who are 
downright poor teachers. Now it is a simple 
matter for the librarian to discharge his re- 
sponsibilities toward the excellent teacher. 
The power of that teacher's personality will 
demand their fulfillment. It will not always 
be easy, however, to do the same for the 
mediocre teacher. And as for the poor 
teacher, the librarian will really have to cud- 
gel his brains if he is to succeed here. 

What are the responsibilities that the 
librarian owes to the teacher and how will 
he discharge them? These responsibilities 
stem primarily from the nature and content 
of the curriculum and secondarily from the 
particular academic interest which the 
teacher may have outside the scope of the 
curriculum. If the institution is small, the 
librarian will know exactly what is being 
taught and when. He will also know the 
extra-curricular interests of the teachers. If, 
on the other hand, the school is large, the 
librarian will then need to be on the qui 
vive to learn just what is being taught in his 
school. Particularly should he have his ear 
to the ground when classes change at the 
beginning of a new term. If he can know 
what is to be taught before the class begins, 
he can have materials ready, bibliographies 
prepared, and books and periodicals ordered, 
in time to make the library's contribution 
really effective. 

A balanced collection should be the de- 
sire of every wide-awake librarian. But a 
balanced collection cannot possibly be at- 
tained unless the librarian knows what is 
being taught in the school. Without this 
knowledge the collection will lean heavily 
in favor of those subjects taught by the ex- 
cellent teachers and those average teachers 
who are really interested in providing their 
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students with the best material available. So 
much of the human element enters into the 
purchase of books for a given library that a 
fool-proof method is needed in order to in- 
sure to all of the students and to all of the 
subjects balance in the types of materials 
acquired. 

The writer has struggled with this prob- 
lem for many years and has tried out vari- 
ous devices toward its solution, none of 
which has been heretofore wholly satisfac- 
tory. Recently, however, a plan was worked 
out which has received approval on every 
hand, even though it has been in effect less 
than a year. Although this plan is being 
applied to a college library, I believe that 
it can be effective in other types of school 
libraries as well. But at this point a digres- 
sion is in order. 

Just as the Children’s Catalog is the stand- 
ard buying guide for the elementary school 


library, and the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries for the high school, so the 
Shaw List has been the principal book selec- 
tion aid for the college library. But besides 


the books recommended by the Shaw List, 
including the newly published Catholic sup- 
plement (Books for Catholic Colleges), all 
college libraries purchase books for the vari- 
ous departments which the librarian con- 
siders of value and also, of course, books re- 
quested by the teachers of the different 
branches. Here I might add, parenthetical- 
ly, that although the University of Portland 
library has no stipulated budget, the librarian 
is given the widest possible latitude in the 
purchase of books for the collection. De- 
spite sporadic urgings from the librarian, 
however, certain areas of the collection sim- 
ply did not build up, and were as a conse- 
quence inadequate. It was obvious, too, 
that the library was top-heavy in those fields 
in which the librarian and the more aggres- 
sive teachers were especially interested. 
With these deficiencies in mind, the fol- 
lowing plan was worked out in an effort to 
gently force every department to make regu- 
lar recommendations for purchase by the 
library. It was assumed that if the very best 
and latest materials could be offered to the 
various faculties for their consideration, in 
the form of a really practical tool, then an 
even spread would be made of all subject 
materials acquired by the library. On the 


further assumption that the United States 
Quarterly Booklist, a journal first issued in 
1945, filled this need, five subscriptions to 
that journal were purchased. Four copies 
are routed to groups of five department heads 
of the twenty divisions in the university, 
with one copy to be retained for reference 
by the library. Each department head is in- 
structed to retain his copy for two weeks 
only, during which time the teachers in that 
department decide which books recom- 
mended by the Booklist they consider to be 
the most valuable acquisitions for the library. 
When the teachers have made their choices, 
the checked Booklést is returned to the libra- 
rian. These copies are then distributed to 
the next department heads on the list (in an 
order fixed by diplomacy and expediency) 
and the same procedure follows until each 
department has had a chance to see the lists 
and make its choices. 

The United States Quarterly Booklist was 
selected for this experiment because it pur- 
ports to include sixty per cent of the best 
books published in the United States, in the 
various fields of knowledge, during the pre- 
ceding three months. Its reviews are short, 
its bibliographical data unexcelled, and its 
authorization, as far as the secular fields are 
concerned, of the highest. The Library of 
Congress sponsors the publication and Rut- 
gers University Press publishes it. The spe- 
cialist reviewers are listed, although the re- 
views themselves are unsigned. Biographi- 
cal notes on the authors of the books are in 
most cases appended to the reviews. The 
Booklist lends itself admirably to the experi- 
ment because the magazine is arranged ac- 
cording to the general and special fields of 
knowledge. 

It is believed that this plan will help to 
stimulate every department in the university, 
not only in its own but also in allied fields, 
and thus the best of the current crop of fine 
books will find their way into the library. 
This plan, it is felt, should work, because the 
teacher himself will have read the reviews of 
the books he would like to see placed in the 
library and in many cases will feel a person- 
al responsibility for the selections. 

Due to the limitations of space, the fur- 
ther implications of this plan will not be 
considered. However, this personal experi- 
ence does point out one of the very funda- 
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mental responsibilities of the librarian: the 
responsibility for maintaining a balanced 
collection. 

The librarian is further responsible for 
the teacher’s effectiveness as a teacher, by 
calling attention to books and periodicals, as 
well as government publications and pam- 
phlets, in an extracurricular field in which he 
is known to be interested. This is particu- 
larly true if he is working toward a higher 
degree. The librarian should cultivate an 
easy working knowledge of the inter-library 
loan system, particularly with the excellent 
bibliographical centers, or their equivalent, 
scattered throughout the country. - This 
knowledge should be put to use by borrow- 
ing generously through these agencies any 
and all books desired by the teacher. 

If the librarian carries out his responsibili- 
ties successfully in regard to the teacher, he 
will scarcely neglect the pupil. It is not 
enough, however, for the librarian to con- 
clude that his responsibility is over, once the 
curriculum is in complete harmony with the 
book collection. There is more to librarian- 
ship than providing books and facilities in 
an attractive setting. However good our 
library may be, it is not going to be of much 
real service unless students use it as a re- 
ference and reading center and consider it 
as more than just a study hall or a nice quiet 
place to take a nap. We must sell the library 
to the students, and the more aggressive 
salesmanship we use, the more successful will 
we be. 

Librarians generally are at fault, I believe, 
when they present the library and books to 
students as something “good for them”. 
There is usually something distasteful about 
things that are good for us. On the other 
hand, if through salesmanship we are able 
to convince the adolescent that a knowledge 
and use of books will actually increase his 
knowledge of what this strange adult world 
is all about; that books can aid him in get- 
ting along with people; that his basketball 
or golf scores can be bettered; that he can 
be helped to talk intelligently to his fellows 
and grown-ups on subjects that they will 
listen to respectfully—then he will have a 
different attitude toward books and libraries. 

Let us face the fact’that the average stu- 
dent does not come to high school or college 
to learn. They come or are sent, with few 


exceptions, for economic reasons alone. Since 
that is the case, let us meet him on his own 
terms. That is not to say that we must or 
can abandon our high principles as Catho. 
lic educators. It simply means that since a 
job and marriage, in the concrete, are more 
important to young men and women than 
are culture and religion, in the abstract, then 
let us sell him the former and insinuate the 
latter. If we cannot sell the student books 
as books, then let us sell him books as step- 
ping-stones to advancement in his future 
economic, domestic, and social life. Once 
we have sold him the idea that books can 
be a real aid to his material well-being, then 
he can be painlessly introduced to books that 
will help him in his cultural and spiritual 
life. We must remember that while most 
of our students will not become priests, 
brothers, or sisters, and many will have a re- 
markable allergy toward books on religion, 
still it is also true that they will read more 
books on that subject if the right kind are 
not only suggested but are also available at 
the right time. 

The third group to which the Catholic 
school librarian is responsible is the adminis- 
tration. A sympathetic administration is ne- 
cessary for the financial and moral support 
of the library and the librarian. The admin- 
istrators, therefore, are entitled to prime con- 
sideration. The librarian is not only respon- 
sible for selling the library to the adminis- 
trator but for making him a booster of the 
product as well. This may be slow tedious 
work but its success is indispensable. It 
will succeed if the salesman is patient and 
adroit and takes advantage of every oppor- 
tunity that is offered. The administrator 
may be a superior, a principal, or a college 
president and as such presumably directs the 
expenditure of funds and general policy of 
the school. But if such a situation is only 
partly true, and the real administrator is 
rather the pastor or the superintendent of 
schools, then those persons are the prime 
selling tar. 

After the teachers and students, the libra- 
rian is responsible to those outside his insti- 
tution. This responsibility has not received, 
in the past, the consideration it deserves, be- 
cause Catholic libraries and more particular- 
ly, though not exclusively, college libraries, 
have been limited heretofore in their re- 
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sources. This, however, cannot be said of 
many Catholic college libraries today. Al- 
though their resources are not extensive in 
most instances, still they are adequate. With 
this achievement of relative sufficiency has 
come a responsibility toward the general 
public. 

Just as non-Catholic libraries have recog- 
nized their responsibilities toward the gen- 
eral public and to sister libraries, by serving 
that public and those libraries with books in 
the fields in which they are affluent, so the 
Catholic library must recognize that it also 
is a public institution, even though it is not 
supported by public funds. It must, in its 
charity, and even as a straight business prop- 
osition, support that public in books which 
it will not, except incidentally, acquire. This 
is not an unusual proposal or idea. If I, as 
a Catholic librarian, know that a particular 
book or collection of books in a specialized 
field is held by another library, even a pri- 
vate collegiate library, I have no hesitation 
in borrowing that book or books. That li- 
brary, on the other hand, is glad to lend it to 
me. 

Catholic colleges and universities are the 
logical depositories of Catholic manuscripts, 
books, periodicals, and other materials. If 
the Catholic library does not hold these ma- 
terials, the librarian is responsible for acquir- 
ing them, insofar as he is able. This is an 
age of specialization and the libraries of the 
country are bound perforce to recognize that 
fact. No library, however wealthy, can have, 
or indeed wants, all of the worthwhile ma- 
terials published. Each library does, how- 
ever, want everything possible pertaining to 
its curriculum and within the ability of its 
students and faculty to absorb. Above all, 
it wants and should have everything pertain- 
ing to the expression of its philosophy of 
ife. 

Now, our philosophy of life is the Catho- 
lic philosophy of life. And the Catholic 
librarian is responsible for acquiring, within 
the scope of his institution, all of the mat- 
erials that will help his students and faculty 
realize that philosophy. But, more than 
that, he is bound by charity to give freely of 
that philosophy whenever it is asked of him. 


Thus it is the responsibility of the Catholic 
librarian to acquire, and freely loan, books 
that hold the heritage of Catholic truth. This 
responsibility is not that of the college or 
university library alone but extends, within 
the scope of the institution, to every Catho- 
lic library, regardless of its size or function. 
Truth is not given us to hoard, but rather 
it is loaned. In freely giving it to others 
we keep it more securely ourselves. 


Finally, the Catholic librarian is respon- 
sible to his fellow librarians: first, to Catho- 
lic librarianship, and then, to the profession 
as a whole. Most of the advantages that he 
now enjoys—well-organized classification 
schemes, cataloging rules, bibliographic aids 
—in a word, all that can be called library 
progress, is the result, at least in the begin- 
ning, of contributed or partly contributed 
services. 


All Catholic librarians are not capable of 
an equal contribution to professional ad- 
vancement, but each one can contribute (as 
the phrase has it) according to his means. 
Few of us go through an entire year, for 
example, without discovering a new idea or 
a new application of an old one. Such ideas 
should be shared with one’s fellow librarians 
through the literature of the profession. But 
if this seems beyond us, then we can surely 
participate actively in organizational proj- 
ects, in the cooperative efforts of our local 
and national organizations. 


Our responsibilities as Catholic librarians, 
then, flow from the objectives of our insti- 
tutions, which in turn are the objectives of 
all Catholic education. Those objectives im- 
ply obligation, the fullfillment of which is 
necessary for a complete realization of the 
ends of Catholic education. It is our high 
privilege to crown the efforts of the class- 
room teacher, to give those efforts lasting 
value. To us has been entrusted the con- 
struction of an integral part of the educa- 
tional edifice. Our tools are simple, but our 
work, when we accept our full responsibili- 
ty, is frequently difficult and complex. Yet 
that work is eminently, yes, eternally impor- 
tant, for rightly understood, its results are 
the flower and fruit of Catholic education. 





STORYTELLING: FIRST OF THE 
COMMUNICATION ARTS 


By HELEN L. BUTLER, Ph.D. 
Professor of Librarianship, Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania 





In spite of the bid of movies, radio, re- 
cordings and television for the child’s time 
and interest, it is significant that the oldest 
communication medium of them all—the 
oral story hour—still holds its own. All the 
mechanical advantages, the sound effects, the 
multiple characters, the conjuring up of set- 
ting and action before eager eyes, satisfying 
as these are, nevertheless lack the direct, per- 
son-to-person contact which the storyteller 
makes. They fail to establish the rapport 
between teller and listener which is possible 
when the former, looking into the eyes of 
the latter, says in substance, “This happened 
to me. This I guarantee.” They are not 
able to adapt pace, volume and vocabulary 
to suit the listener's capacity. Nor, most 
flattering of all, can they share with their 
audience, the adventure, hilarity, magic or 
reverence. The younger the audience, the 
more fully is this true. But no age nor de- 
gree of sophistication is altogether immune 
to the personal coloration with which the 
story’s fascination is tinged by the deft 
storyteller. 

We watch the spell wrought upon his din- 
ner companions or his lecture patrons by 
the adult raconteur. We observe the popu- 
larity of so-called readings and reviews when 
the person on the platform condenses the 
latest best-seller into a form that he (more 
often, she) can cover in sixty minutes, thus 
relieving listeners of the chore of reading 
the book themselves. We note with sym- 
pathetic understanding the storyteller in the 
neuropsychopathic ward, piercing listless- 
ness by sheer force of personality. In homes 
for the aged, the storyteller not only shares 
her eyes with people whose sight has gone 
dim, but her youth and friendliness, and who 
can know which brings the greatest pleasure? 

On the summer playground, the heirs of 
the twentieth century with all its technologic 
wonders sit enthralled, traffic and games and 
horseplay forgotten, while the storyteller 
spins the wonders of B. Cubbins’ 500 hats, 
or the loving faith of the juggler of Our 


Lady. In the children’s room of the public 
library, lines queue up for the after-school 
or Saturday morning story hours. There at 
an earlier hour during the week, mother de. 
posits her pre-school child on a small red 
chair and wanders off in search of something 
to read in her infrequent leisure moments, 
comfortable in the knowledge that for fifteen 
or twenty minutes her small son or little 
daughter will be entertained with stories, 
poems or nursery games by the storyteller. 
In catechetical school, Sister dramatizes the 
Bible history incident or points up a moral 
lesson. On the altar, the priest interrupts 
his sermon to show its significance in human 
relations. In the elementary-school library, 
the story is told during the appreciation hour, 
talked over, and played with spontaneous 
dialogue and action. In the high-school li- 
brary and classroom, the Virgil translation, 
the Shakespeare play or the difficult English 
poem is told as a single, compelling story 
before it is analyzed piecemeal by the 
students. 

In all storytelling to young people, there 
can be reckoned not only the pleasure of the 
incident but certain valuable by-products as 
well. As a device for developing habits of 
attention in small children and of providing 
an incentive to learn to read, the oral story, 
with or without picture-book, is highly ef- 
fective. For providing a common back- 
ground of experience it is also valuable. It 
strengthens the bond between teacher and 
pupils when the reward of good conduct 
and assiduous application is a story at day's 
end, and few devices place the source of this 
pleasure higher in pupils’ minds. 

Moreover, a larger number of books can 
be introduced through the story, especially 
from the old classics and folklore, than the 
child can find for himself. From such a 
background there comes later understanding 
and acceptance of the richest literary allu- 
sion, the subtlest figure of speech and the 
cleverest cartoons. The banned comics be- 
come more understandable thereafter. 
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Under many circumstances, the pleasure 
of the story hour is sufficient justification 
for it, notably with the very young or the 
very old. But librarians and teachers use it 
most often as a springboard to independent 
reading. Hence the telling is liberally bal- 
anced with reading aloud. From picture- 
book years through high-school years when 
novel, biography, essay, poetry or short story 
collection is “tasted” for the class, reading 
aloud has its important role. For in the pro- 
cess the essentially solitary business of read- 
ing becomes a group activity and the basis 
for shared discussion and independent inter- 
pretation. 


What to Tell 


The literature of storytelling is as broad 
as the literature of narrative itself, whatever 
its form—folktale, biblical account, legend, 
realistic tale, biography, drama or ballad. 
Whar the teller of tales uses depends on (1) 
the age of her listeners, (2) her purpose 
and (3) the time at her disposal. 


Nursery and kindergarten groups prob- 
ably should be asked not to hold restless 
bodies and eccentric minds concentrated for 
longer than five or ten minutes; kindergarten 
and primary grades can be held for ten to 
fifteen minutes; intermediate and junior high 
school, fifteen to twenty-five minutes; senior 
high school and adults, thirty to sixty 
minutes. 

This presupposes that physical conditions 
are right: comfortable posture assured; the 
storyteller’s face (and the picture book, if 
used) easily visible to every person in the 
audience, the light at the group’s rear and 
on the teller’s face. Because so large a part 
of the pleasure lies in its personal aspect, 
it is important that the group be not too 
large for the age and story. Nursery and 
kindergarten groups particularly must be 
kept small. But any age-group is too large 
if the mutual contact is interrupted or broken 
when the teller swings to another part of 
the audience. Many find that large groups 
are more easily handled with rollicking tales 
than with a reverent or heroic theme. 


Obviously, the story which introduces a 
work to be read by the listeners themselves 
(e.g., Keller and Berger's Men of Maryknoll 
with senior high school, or O'Brien's Silver 


Chief, with retarded readers) may involve a 
shorter session than when entertainment 
only, or dramatic summary of a curriculum 
classic, is the objective. 

Age also will determine the type of ma- 
terial to be used. Pre-school children re- 
spond most completely to heavily patterned 
stories, repetitives and cumulatives, in which 
an incident is repeated under varying cir- 
cumstances to the delighted recognition of 
the small listeners who wait confidently for 
the expected reappearance. These are the 
“Three Bears”, “Three Little Pigs” and “Pan- 
cake” stories; the picture books like Virginia 
Burton’s beautiful and tender Little House; 
the simple, short stories of Sister Margue- 
rite’s Their Hearts Are His Garden. The 
better-trained memories and greater span of 
attention of the primary grades are ready 
for plots which approximate the rising ac- 
tion, climax and denouement of traditional 
fiction. Folk tales like “Cinderella”, fables 
like “The Ant and the Grasshopper”, picture 
books like Five Chinese Brothers, Bible 
stories like “Joseph and His Brethren”, 


modern fairy tales like “The Little Engine 
That Could” and simply phrased stories of 
the saints like Joan Windham’s Six O'Clock 
Saints, are useful here. 

The period of greatest interest in fairy 


tales is experienced in the lower intermedi- 
ate grades, hence Andersen, Alice, Kipling 


and Grimm are enjoyed here. It is an ap- 
propriate age at which to introduce the myth, 
too: Persephone, Philemon and Baucis, the 
Norse Aesir (A. F. Brown's In the Days of 
Giants is indispensable). Picture books 
are not yet scorned when they are as fine as 
The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, 
Andy and the Lion, Homer Price, Madeline 
and The Ageless Story. There should be 
change-about with realistic stories, as well, 
such as Mrs. de Angeli’s Up the Hill, Petite 
Suzanne and Bright April, and with Treffin- 
get's Li Lun. 

Sixth to eighth grades are strategic years 
for telling the hero tales, such as the Arthur, 
Cuchulain, Roland and Siegfried legends, and 
the Joan of Arc, Joanna, St. Francis, Fatima 
and Guadalupe stories. This being the age 
of hero-worship and dedication, these grades 
— wholeheartedly to stories of courage, 
selflessness and devotion. 
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Reading Aloud 


When high-school years are reached, the 
choice of whether to read aloud or tell the 
story must often be faced. All through the 
grades there will, of course, have been some 
sharing of books. This begins with the pic- 
ture books (book held to one side in left 
hand, right hand for turning at the suspense- 
ful moment, eyes quick to glance swiftly at 
the text for confirmation of the story pre- 
viously learned). It continues through the 
intermediate grades when to have attempted 
to tell Wind in the Willows or Rufus M 
would have been to risk losing half the 
flavor. 

Since the purpose in telling the classics is 
to reproduce them as a single coherent ex- 
perience, sweeping and dramatic, telling 
them is undoubtedly to be preferred. When, 
however, the delicate irony of such a work 
as Bruckberger’s Seven Miracles of Gubbio 
is at stake, abridging and reading make the 
richer experience. On the other hand, the 
horror tale with its strong underlying lesson, 
such as Jacobs’ “Monkey's Paw”, is equally 
effective whether told or read. Benet’s magni- 
ficent short story, “The Bishop’s Beggar”, 
may be either told or read, with careful 
abridgment in either case. Bryan Mc- 
Mahon’s short stories, “The Lion Tamer” 
and “The Will”, call for less skill in cutting 
but a great deal more ability in reproducing 
the Irish background and dialog. 


Recordings 


Since recordings made especially for ju- 
venile entertainment have become fairly 
numerous, librarians are using them, too. As 
with books, there are good recordings and 
poor recordings, and the fame of the per- 
formers is no guarantee that the fine spirit 
of the original story and its artistic patina 
acquired down the centuries may not have 
been ruined by the vulgar veneer of unre- 
lated music, exaggerated sound effects and 
absurd liberties with the text itself. The 
simplest test to apply to the new record 
paraphrases the criterion we have long used 
with fairy tales: “Is the magic [read sound 
effects] used sparingly as a device for re- 
solving the action, rather than as the action 
itself?” 


When using recordings with little children, 
some preparatory work must be done by the 
teacher, and perhaps a few asides interjected 
while the record is turning, in order to sus. 
tain attention and ensure complete participa- 
tion. In middle and upper grades and in 
high school, interruption is less advisable 
but discussion may be more necessary. 


Where to Find Stories 


An alert teacher or librarian takes her 
stories where she finds them—from collec- 
tions, magazines, anthologies, whole books; 
wherever she finds a strong plot, vivid 
characterization, fundamental truths clearly 
developed, imaginative appeal and, where ap- 
propriate, humor. 

There are collections in which are as- 
sembled old tried-and-true tales which never 
fail. For little children, the Association for 
Childhood Education “Umbrella” books are 
delightful. Clark and Jagendorf’s World of 
Stories for Children contains the old fables 
and a wealth of Greek, Arabian, English, 
French and Norwegian folk tales. Eleanor 
Jewett’s Told on the King’s Highway te- 
produces some of the old legends pleasant- 
ly; and Alice Hazeltine’s Children’s Stories 
to Read or Tell contains a balanced assort- 
ment of wide scope. 

Three excellent lists identify and locate 
(without reproducing) a more extensive 
variety. These are published by the Pitts- 
burgh, New York and Baltimore public 
libraries, respectively. The Eastman Index 
to Fairy Tales and its Supplement are useful 
when a specific story is wanted and when at 
least a modest collection of fairy tales is at 
hand. The Rue Subject Indexes to Books 
for Primary Grades and for Intermediate 
Grades, with their Supplements, will suggest 
a great many realistic stories. When the 
story is being told for a didactic purpose, 
Clara Kircher’s Character Formation through 
Books is indispensable. 


Many lists, and some stories as well, will 
be found in the books on the technique of 
storytelling. Most helpful of these latter for 
her hints to the novice is Sara Cone Bryant's 
How to Tell Stories to Children. But every 
person who hopes to attain confidence and 
independence in her telling should not fail 
to read closely Marie Shedlock’s Art of the 
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Story Teller, for its shrewd analysis, practical 
suggestions and warnings. 


Preparing the Story 


Whether the story will be memorized or 
delivered freely in the teller’s own words de- 
pends on that teller’s gifts. If she has a 
feeling for words, and at least a minimum of 
creative power, by telling it freely she makes 
the story more truly her own, colored by her 
own personality and interpreted through the 
prism of her individuality. In consequence, 
the story is more spontaneous and alive and 
never in danger of coming to the fatal dead- 
stop because a key word or incident has 
blacked out. She is able to shorten or ex- 
pand the tale as expedient, to dwell on parts 
especially congenial to her group, to con- 
dense stories too long in the original for a 
single session. 

Some tellers prepare for this by steeping 
themselves in the story, reading and reread- 
ing it until each scene is sharply outlined in 
their minds. Others go further and assume 
the attitude of a watcher at a window who 
describes the scene outside for the benefit 
of listeners who cannot see it for themselves. 

But there are some stories with which 
even the most gifted storyteller should not 
take liberties: biblical tales, acquaintance 
with whose phrasing is only less rewarding 
than the stories themselves; folk tales which 
generations have stripped of all superfluities 
and polished through centuries of telling; 
modern fairy stories like Andersen's, whose 
beauty rests on the author's exquisite dic- 
tion and style. Too much would be lost if 
such tales were turned into stodgy, common- 
place stories, alienated from their setting, 
because the teller fell back on humdrum, 
unenchanted words. 


Tellers often compromise by taking the 
plot of their story from its author, together 
with such key phrases and unusual words 
as distinguish the story from others. Little 
Black Sambo would be only half himself 
without his purple shoes of the crimson soles 
and crimson linings, and his crowing claim, 
“Then wasn’t Little Black Sambo grand?” 
Millions of Cats needs its refrain, “Cats here 
and cats there, Cats and kittens everywhere, 
Hundreds of cats, etc.” Kipling’s “Elephant's 
Child” is a hundred times more satisfying 


when the mouthfilling phrases come trip- 
pingly, “the great gray-green, greasy Lim 
popo River, all girt about with fever trees”. 

Whether the tale is memorized or told 
freely, a safe basis on which to work is the 
reducing of the plot to its skeleton frame- 
work in order to make sure that the indis- 
pensable parts are properly integrated and 
that superfluous characters and distracting 
subplots are eliminated. Since it is wise to 
consult more than one version and always 
to go back to the original when possible, the 
teller may wish to choose among the episodes 
offered in the different versions, an oppor- 
tunity the wise teller takes advantage of. 

With the framework of incidents in mind 
as she wishes to tell them, the teller next 
searches out those local-color phrases and 
words which make for atmosphere, the “pig- 
gins of milk and firkins of butter” in “The 
Voyage of Wee Red Cap”, for instance. 
Then she plans her transitions from one epi- 
sode to another, forging links to hold the 
plot-skeleton together, to forestall being 
stranded in one incident with no bridge con- 
necting with the next. This may be as 
simple a phrase as, “So the next time Epa- 
minondas went to visit his Auntie”; or it 
may be: “And after that Tommy Grimes was 
as good as good could be. He didn’t go out 
on the street at all. But he couldn't always 
be good, it seemed, and one day he forgot.” 
In the St. Christopher legend, one introduces 
his service under Satan with the words: 
“Thus it came about that the good giant who 
had intended to be kind to all creatures and 
to harm nobody went out to take service 
under the King of Evil.” 

After an arresting opening has been pro- 
vided, and a strong finale, the story-content 
is in shape for telling. There remains, how- 
ever, the final and imperative—and to some 
tellers, the most bothersome—step of vocal- 
izing the story in private before telling it 
in public. Without previous audible re- 
hearsal, strain may cause the voice to go 
colorless and dead. The story so well in 
mind beforehand may come haltingly and 
jerkily when it is first put into words. The 
lines which should come swiftly (e.g., “Rats! 
Big rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats” ) 
often refuse to come at all. Breath control 
for long phrases may fail. The folk flavor 
sometimes gives way to Pennsylvania Dutch 
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or Brooklynese or Midwestern twang. The 
conclusion which should come strongly may 
peter out. Forcing oneself to put one’s 
thoughts into connected sentences before- 
hand obviates most of these weaknesses, 
speeds up the pace of the story and ensures 
that the mental pictures come out as clearly 
as the teller sees them. 


Story Tellers Are Not Expendable 


Preparing a story for telling takes time 
and work. The rewards are commensurate, 
however, in the increased stature the teller 
gains in the eyes of her listeners as the giver 
of gifts and the bringer of delights. How 
evident this is, shows plainly each year as 
Marywood students in Storytelling go to the 


Academy minims for practice sessions. The 
children cluster about the college girls flat. 
teringly when they meet them on campus, 
ask over and over when the next session wil] 
be, chorus a thank-you when the story is 
over and curtsy demurely as they pass back 
to their classrooms. 

Occasionally, the reward is practical and 
unforeseen, as in the case of two students 
walking home along a snowy street last year, 
their class day finished. Two small boys 
waited their approach with a pile of snow- 
balls. With arms shielding their heads and 
bodies half-turned, the girls waited the bar- 
rage, when suddenly one small grenadier re. 
cognized them. “Wait, don’t throw,” he 
shrilled. “That's our story teacher.” 


(To be continued) 





MORE LIBRARIES FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS! 


By REVEREND ANDREW L. BOUWHUIS, S.J. 
Librarian, Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 





Some twelve years ago I was catapulted 
into the elementary school library; I have 
never really gotten out of it, and the ex- 
periences of the twelve years have served 
only to convince me of the importance of the 
elementary school library, to intensify my ap- 
preciation of its value, and to make me wish 
to see one in every school, without excep- 
tion. May I share some of my experiences 
with you? 

To keep my imagination from dominating 
my memory, the record will be taken for the 
most part from the written record, The Lé- 
brary Bulletin, that has been published off 
and on since October 12, 1940, by the West- 
ern New York Catholic Librarians’ Confer- 
ence. The conference meeting, May 19, 
1945, featured a report made by a trained 
psychologist, Sister Mary Angela, O.S.F.Fel., 
who received her doctorate under Dom 
Thomas Verner Moore, of Catholic Uni- 


1. Paper read at the Second General Session, Detroit Con- 
ference, April 20, 1949. 


versity. She had made an inspection of forty 
elementary schools—some had libraries, some 
did not—and at our request gave a statement 
of her considered opinion on what she found. 
Her main project had been to run a testing 
program for the sixth grade children in the 
schools visited. 


We present here a digest of her observa- 
tions in the order in which she gave them. 


School Library Benefits 


I. The elementary school library confers 
definite benefits on the school. 

a. The school library has a very profound 
effect on the whole personality of the chil- 
dren. They are more self-reliant; have more 
poise. This is shown by the fact that they 
will speak on topics which are never dis- 
cussed by children lacking the experience of 
a school library. The pupils have assurance 
because they have had considerable, actual 
experience with reference books; they are ac- 
customed to looking up references on their 
own, not just being told that reference 
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exist and taking the teacher's word for the in- 
formation presented. 

b. The children have a richer vocabulary. 
This is especially noticeable when testing 
children in the way they word their defini- 
tions, the difference between a crude, super- 
ficial definition and a polished one. Fre- 
quently children with a lower IQ give better 
answers than those with a higher IQ when 
the latter have not had the experience of a 
school library. 

c. The children show improvement in 
reading. One fourth grade teacher found 
that the reading ability of her grade, even 
those who had a lower IQ, was above the 
grade level, and really reached the fifth and 
sixth grade level. This was due mainly to 
the reading interest aroused by the opening 
of the school library. Better reading habits 
are formed; this is shown particularly in im- 
proved comprehension, recall, and recogni- 
tion. 

May I supplement this comment by an ex- 
perience in another school? One principal 
protested to me that many of the books on 
the list recommended for eighth grade were 
far too difficult for her children. My reply 
was that these were standard books, and that 
really her complaint indicated that the class 
was not up to the proper level: “Wait a year 
or two, until your eighth graders have come 
up from some library experience and then 
see what happens. Meantime, buy all the 
books for the sixth and seventh grades, let 
the eighth graders have all they want at the 
level they find enjoyable.” 

Eighteen months later I visited the school 
again. Almost immediately the principal 
greeted me with these words, “Father, re- 
member those books that I complained about 
last time you were here? Well, the children 
this year just love them, they are out all the 
time, and we are all delighted the way the 
reading has improved. What a difference a 
library makes!” 

d. The children show that the range of 
their general knowledge has broadened and 
that they have a keener interest in knowing 
more. Children discover things for them- 
selves. They begin to think for themselves 
rather than to take things for granted. They 
begin to show an all-around alertness. They 
learn to use the public library if the material 
they want is not in the school library. Their 


habit of using the public library is based on 
a sound motive, they really want to learn 
something. They try to find books that are 
correlated with their classwork. 

e. The children have an added incentive 
to learn to read. Younger children read 
mostly for pleasure, and when there is a 
school library they are, in general, anxious to 
learn to read so that they, too, may get the 
library books. 

f. Children develop an ability to choose 
books. Children that have used a library 
for a period of time learn to discriminate 
and they realize that there is a difference be- 
tween books. Some librarians had purchased 
poorer quality books, thinking that these 
would be easier for the children to read. In 
libraries two or three years old, these books 
are seldom touched. The children read the 
better books and let the others rest. 

g- The children learn to respect public 
property. They know that the books in their 
library have to be paid for, even though they 
are for the use of all. They make the trans- 
fer that the books in the public library must 
be taken care of too, since someone had to 
pay for them. 

h. The children learn the worthwhile use 
of leisure and recreation. 


Central vs. Classroom Library 


II. The question was proposed, “Which 
do you think better, the school library or the 
classroom library?” 

Strive by all means for a school library 
rather than a classroom library. The school 
library educates for the future use of the 
public library. The school library caters to 
all the children: the exceptionally bright, the 
exceptionally slow, and the average child. 
The classroom library caters only to the aver- 
age child. There is a great deal of difference 
in taste and maturity as well as in intelli- 
gence in children in the same classroom. 
Many children of average intelligence are 
much more mature than brighter children in 
their own class. Some of the more mature 
children complain of too many pictures in 
books. They don’t want all “kid” books, as 
they put it. In the school library they choose 
the books to suit the level of their taste, in- 
telligence, and maturity. The classroom li- 
brary cannot have such a scope. 

The classroom libraries will have to dupli- 
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cate collections, in part at least, in other 
clasrooms. ‘This will tend to increase the 
cost, but will not proportionately increase the 
use of the libraries. 

A classroom library depends too much on 
the initiative of the individual teacher, and 
in that case the children are the losers. 


Library Management 


III. There are other points in connection 
with the library and its management. There 
should be a full-time, trained librarian, if 
possible. There is so much more that a fully 
qualified person can do to get the most out of 
the book collection and other library re- 
sources. Where this is not possible, there 
should be a part-time librarian in charge. 
If this is one of the teachers, she should be 
exempt from extra-curricular activities, pro- 
grams, assemblies, and plays. These out- 
side activities tend to keep her away from 
the library when the children want to use it. 
The children lose interest in the library if 
the librarian is not there on schedule. This 
is especially true of very young children. An- 


other day is terribly far off for them. When 
children have references to look up, these 


must be done on time. If the librarian is 
not there, the children learn to make ex- 
cuses, and they have the bad example of a 
person not on time for duty. 

In some schools the library is run too 
rigidly. Such a regime inconveniences both 
the children and the teachers. As one child 
put it, “The library is all right, but there are 
too many rules and too many don'ts.” 

Some of the children should be trained to 
help the librarian. They love it, and be- 
sides they teach other children how to use 
the library. It makes them feel that the li- 
brary is theirs. They know it; they are 
familiar with it; it does not seem like a 
puzzle to them, or something too hard to 
learn. 


Children’s Reactions 


IV. Sister Angela thought it might be in- 
teresting to find out what some of the chil- 
dren thought of the library and its benefits. 

In one school, after hours, a group of sixth 
grade children who had had the experi- 
ence of a school library for two years, 
gathered around Sister Angela after class and 
in the course of a lively discussion on the li- 


brary she asked them two questions, given 
below. Their answers follow. 

a. What are the benefits of a school |i- 
brary? 

We gain knowledge; we learn more 
about the world and people. 

It helps us to spend our time and gives 
us some adventure. 

. It helps us in our reading. We become 
better readers. 

. It increases our vocabulary, improves 
our speech. We learn more words, 
and how to use them. 

. It’s a place for entertainment and en- 
joyment. 

. It helps us in our studies. 

. What would you get for the library if 
you were the principal and had the 
money? 

. More books, especially adventure. 

. Get a bigger room and more tables. 

. Buy books on science. 

. I'd get more encyclopedias and refer- 
ence books. 

. Get more fiction books and put them 
according to grades. 

. Get more religious books. 

. Form mothers’ clubs, and arrange it 
that they could come and get books. 
Make them pay for using the library 
for each meeting. Then we would 
have more money for books. 

Sister Angela had been asked to report on 
the shortcomings of the elementary school 
library program. Naturally we were pleased 
with her findings. The general run of my 
experience would corroborate Sister Angela's. 

There are some other aspects of the li- 
brary that make it appealing. Since the 
children see books as sources of enjoyment, 
recreation, and inspiration, with a little dis- 
cretion on the part of the teachers they begin 
to think of books as presents they give their 
friends for birthdays, for Christmas, for vari- 
ous occasions, and this prompts them in turn 
to ask their parents, their uncles, and their 
aunts for books as presents. When this hap- 
pens, books have really entered their lives. 

Once we have built up a taste for beauti- 
ful, well-written books, we have less dif- 
ficulty combating the poorer type comic 
book. We have established a standard of taste 
in story and in picture, and the children have 
some background against which to judge. If 


1, 
2. 
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the child has learned to love and enjoy good 
mental food, he will have better mental 
health and will not succumb so readily to 
the marijuana of the nursery, the comics. 
These are just a few of the reasons for 
the elementary school library in every school. 
We have not touched on their power to de- 
velop librarians, to form taste for fine re- 
ligious reading, to counteract nervousness 


and to promote mental health, to form 
character, and to stimulate to diligence. 
There are so many helps we have not men- 
tioned. 

We should be more than pleased to sug- 
gest aids to those interested in making our 
Christopher slogan come true: A Catholic li- 
brary in every Catholic school, a Catholic 
mind in every Catholic child. 
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The Catholic Booklist 1950 (a bibliography of the best 
Catholic books in 1949), posters, and Ideas for Catholic 
Book Week may be obtained for $1.00, from 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


New York 63, N. Y. 





AT YOUR SERVICE.... 


A PAGE ON REFERENCE TOPICS 


Sister M. Claudia, 1.H.M., Editor 
Marygrove College Library, 
Detroit 21, Michigan 





AT YOUR SERVICE, a new department in THE 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD, has been initiated at 
the suggestion of the editor, Mr. Laurence A. 
Leavey. Mr. Leavey feels that readers will welcome 
this means of solving current reference problems 
and exchanging information helpful in any form 
of reference work. The usefulness of the depart- 
ment will depend on the cooperation of all types 
of libraries. Reference librarians are always in- 
terested in unusual questions, but it does not seem 
desirable to overemphasize this type, as the pur- 
pose of this page is to include all problems of 
fair difficulty which cannot be answered in a spe- 
cific library because of limited resources. In- 
quiries, suggestions, and contributions will be ap- 
preciated. Copy must be submitted to the editor 
by the tenth of each month. Questions received 
after the fifth, therefore, will probably not find 
their way into print until two months later. 


How Do You Pronounce It? 


The Waters of Siloe may flow in silence but 
they have caused great discussion among readers 
of Thomas Merton’s book by that name. Dis- 
turbed by the popular and rather general pro- 
nunciation of “Silo”, we were doing our best to 
advocate the only pronunciation authorized by 
Webster (Si-lo-e) when we discovered that Father 
Louis himself prefers “Sill-o-ay”. 


Catholic Books In Print 


The Bibliographic Publishing Company (124- 
125 Coates House, 1005 Broadway, Kansas City 
6, Mo.) is considering the possibility of a com- 
pilation of Catholic Books in Print, listing Catho- 
lic books at present available from all publishers. 
Some librarians have probably seen the annual 
bibliographies of Catholic books (1948 published, 
1949 in press) compiled by Jane G. Maddrell and 
published by this company. 


Are You Contributing Your Titles? 


The National Union Catalogue in Washington 
is especially anxious to increase its entries for 
serials, music, books not represented by Library 
of Congress printed cards, and the less common- 
place books which are represented by Library of 
Congress cards but for which additional locations 


would be helpful. The symbol of the contribut- 


ing library should be stamped in the lower right. 
hand corner of the cards. Franked labels will 
be supplied upon request to defray the cost of 
mailing. 

The Union Catalogue receives a large number 
of requests for the location of Catholic titles; we 
can scarcely overemphasize the importance of our 
cooperation in consistently forwarding suitable 
titles for inclusion. Address all contributions to 
the Union Catalogue Division, The Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


De Ricci Census of Manuscripts 


On December 15, 1948, an announcement was 
issued regarding plans for a supplement to the 
Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts 
in the United States and Canada. Plans for pub- 
lication are not yet completed, but will be an- 
nounced in the near future. The deadline for 
submission of contributions, set originally for 
May 1, 1949, has been extended to January 31, 
1950, so there is still time to contribute a de- 
scription of any manuscripts in your library if 
you have not already done so. The Circular for 
Contributors can be obtained from Professor C. U. 
Faye of the University of Illinois Library, P. O. 
Box 395, Champaign, Ill 


Bulletin Thomiste 


The long-awaited volume VII of the Bulletin 
thomiste, to be published in four separate fascicles, 
will be ready before the end of June, 1950. This 
volume, like its six predecessors (1924-1942), 
will be a critical bibliography of all works on St. 
Thomas Aquinas published between the years 
1943 and 1946. Subscriptions may be placed 
with L’Institut d'Etudes Medievales, 831 Rock- 
land Ave., Montreal 8, Canada. 


La Documentation Catholique 


A number of libraries would like to know if 
we have in this country a complete file of Ls 
documentation catholique. Begun in Paris in 
1919, publication was suspended from June 1940 
to August 1944. The issues for 1940, 1944, and 
1945 do not seem to have come through on regu- 
lar library subscriptions because of the war. When 
claims were made for the missing issues, the copies 
were reported as out-of-print. 


CEZOYESNO 





PATIENT’S PAUSE 


A PAGE FOR HOSPITAL LIBRARIANS 


Margaret L. Frawley, Editor 
Chairman, Hospital Library Service, 
Washington, D. C., Unit 





Michigan Hospital Survey 


Michigan’s twenty-nine Catholic hospitals re- 
ceived recently a report on the questionnaire sent 
to them in 1948 by the Michigan Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association. Issued in tabulated 
form, the report furnished data on the libraries 
servicing physicians, nurses, and patients in the 
fourteen hospitals which returned the question- 
naire. Twelve hospitals gave data on their nurses’ 
libraries, eleven returned the questionnaire on the 
medical library, and six furnished data on the 
patients’ libraries. Of the six returning the ques- 
tionnaire on the patients’ library, three stated that 
they have no patients’ libraries but receive service 
from a nearby public library. 

Nine hospitals have appointed some one in- 
dividual to be responsible for their nurses’ library. 
One of these librarians holds a degree in library 
science, and only one other has had formal train- 
ing for her work. Seven of the hospitals have 
full-time librarians, but in only one hospital is 
the library attended in the evening. Of the nine 
hospitals having someone in charge of their medi- 
cal libraries, none employs a librarian having a 
degree. Two librarians have had formal train- 
ing. No Catholic hospital in Michigan employs 
a full-time librarian for its patients. The two 
hospitals having part-time librarians employ peo- 
ple without any formal training. 


Expenditures and Collections 


An average of $1,635 was spent in 1947 on 
salaries in libraries for nurses. The two medical 
libraries which furnished data on salaries listed 
salaries of $2,160 and $2,550 respectively. No 
data was furnished on salaries for persons in 
charge of patients’ libraries. 

Nurses’ and physicians’ libraries spent an aver- 
age of $249 and $503 respectively for books in 
1947. Of the three hospitals having patients’ 
libraries, one relies upon donations for stocking 
its collection and the others spent very small 
amounts. 

The libraries for nurses ranged in size from 
270 to 2,400 volumes, while medical libraries 
ranged from 20 to 1,000 volumes, with an aver- 
age of 399 volumes. The largest library for 
patients has 350 volumes. One of the patients’ 
libraries added no books in 1947. 

The questionnaire sent to the nurses’ libraries 
asked for a check of the library's holdings against 
the National League of Nursing Education's List 
of Books Suggested for Libraries in Schools of 
Nursing (1942). The largest number of titles 
on . list held by any of the reporting libraries 
was 648, 


Classification 


Replies to the question of classification were 
sent by all hospitals but one. 

Five libraries for nurses use the Dewey scheme, 
three use the Library of Congress schedules, and 
two use the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion scheme. 

As might be expected, there is greater diversity 
among the methods of classification used in the 
medical libraries. Three use the Dewey system; 
two have the Boston Medical Classification; and 
the Library of Congress, Cune, and Cunningham 
systems are each used by one hospital. The re- 
maining hospital has devised its own scheme for 
classification. 

No replies to this question were received from 
the three hospitals having their own patients’ 
libraries. 


Circulation and Other Data 


Only two of the nurses’ libraries keep circula- 
tion records. One of these, in a small hospital, 
reported 96 loans for 1947. The other, in a 
central school of nursing, gave a total of 1,855. 

No circulation records seem to have been kept 
in the libraries for physicians or patients. 

Seating capacity in the nurses’ libraries ranges 
from twelve to forty-two, and in the medical libra- 
ries from eight to thirty-two. Only two hospi- 
tals have rooms used exclusively for patients’ 
libraries, but five of the six hospitals which pro- 
vide reading for their patients give bedside ser- 
vice. 

The questionnaire on the patients’ Jibrary asked 
for the number of Catholic books in the collec- 
tion. Of the hospitals having their own libraries, 
one has 8 Catholic books, one has 75, and the 
third has about 100. 

A close study of the returns on the question- 
naire reveals that the libraries for nurses are bet- 
ter equipped than are the doctors’ and patients’ 
libraries. 

In the letter which accompanied the question- 
naire the hospital superintendents were assured 
that our purpose in undertaking the survey was 
not to show up the w ess of any individual 
hospital, but rather to stimulate an active interest 
which will improve the library service in our 
Catholic hospitals. I am confident that the re- 
port based on the questionnaire will encourage 
those administrators who have already set up 
libraries, and at the same time arouse the interest 
of those who seemingly have not hitherto been 
conscious of the need for libraries in the hospital. 


SISTER MARY GEORGIA, R.S.M. 
Mercy Hospital, Detroit 
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SEMINARY ROUNDTABLE 


A PAGE FOR SEMINARY LIBRARIANS 


Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S., Editor 
Dept. of Library Science, Catholic University, 
Washington 17, D.C. 





A Seminary Library Staff Manual 


A seminary librarian recently wrote: “Many 
seminary libraries have long floundered in the 
morass of general disintegration, incompetency, 
and inefficiency. Indefatigable zeal, ardent good 
will, and earnest endeavor—all admirable but in- 
effective substitutes for technical knowledge— 
have failed to assure the library a proper sphere 
of importance in the educational life of the sem- 
inary.” The picture he drew of the overworked 
professor, to whom the care of the library was 
confided, who must snatch from his teaching duties 
the few moments that he can devote to the super- 
vision of the library; the willing, generous, zeal- 
ous, but untrained and floundering students upon 
whom the actual management of the library de- 
volves; the hit-and-miss cataloging and classifica- 
tion, to say nothing of the reference and readers’ 
advisory service—all was realistic at least within 
his own realm of experience. 

Our own observation and experience makes us 
realize that this picture is not universally true, 
but it is relatively true in enough cases to look 
for some means of remedying the situation. Short 
of formal training and the appointment of a full- 
time librarian, both of which are often not im- 
mediately possible, a carefully developed seminary 
library staff manual offers the best solution. 


Contents 


The staff manual, compiled by the librarian, 
is a codification of the policies and practices of 
the library for staff use. It is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the various jobs to be performed in the 
library, a record of decisions that have been made 
that the work be done this way and not one of 
a dozen other possible ways, a means of securing 
consistency, uniformity, and efficiency among all 
the student library assistants. It can make a 
veteran of a newcomer in the least possible time 
with the least possible “here’s how” from the 
librarian. Contributed to by the present staff 
members who are correctly and satisfactorily per- 
forming their various duties, and edited, clatihed, 
and enlarged by the librarian from his own ex- 
perience and professional reading, the manual will 
serve as a time-saver, an authority, a master-key 
to the new library assistant, a valuable guide to 
the seminarian who has already worked for a year 
or more in the library, and a life-saver to him who 
takes your place. It will show the relationship 
of one job to another and add meaningfulness to 
each. A general orientation or introductory 
of the manual written by the librarian will indoc- 


trinate the staff and help them to realize the ob. 
jectives of the library and the significance of their 


contribution. 

For practical it is urged that the 
manual take the form of a looseleaf notebook so 
that changes and modifications can easily be made. 
Multiple copies should be available so that al! 
the assistants can refer to it readily. It should be 
required reading for all new members of the staff. 
After performing one job well for a year, an 
assistant may be transferred to a position of a 
higher level the next year. The manual should 
also include material for the more responsible 
positions of cataloging, reference, and advisory 
service which can be detailed to senior members 
of the staff. 


Usefulness 


The success of the seminary library staff manual 
will depend largely on the time the librarian can 
devote to developing a suitable one, on the con- 
viction he has of the necessity for standardizing 
procedures and policies, and on the general super- 
vision he gives to see that it’s carried out. 

Besides benefiting the seminary library and ul- 
timately saving much of the librarian’s time, a 
planned program of this kind aids the assistant 
in developing good work habits. Perseverance, 
loyalty, — in accomplishment, orderliness, and 
responsibility can further be developed in semi- 
nary life by specific tasks performed faithfully and 
accurately in the library over a period of time. 
The manual can remove the feeling of frustration 
that is often experienced by a student assistant 
who has been given more responsibility than he 
is equipped to handle. His experience in work- 
ing with and for others and increasing his own 
acquaintance with the tools of knowledge can be 
made to be more than sufficient rewards for the 
time he has taken from his busy day in the semi- 
nary to devote to the library. 


Suggested Readings 


Bennet, Wilma. The Student Library Assistant. 
New York, Wilson, 1938. 

Fay, Lucy E. “Staff Manual for the College Li- 
brary,” in A. L. A. Bulletin, 31:464-8, August, 
1937. 

Lyle, Guy R. The Administration of the College 
Library. New York, Wilson, 1949. 

Wilson, Louis R., and Tauber, Maurice F. “Staff 
Manuals in College and University Libraries,” 
in College and Research Libraries, 2:126-35, 
March, 1941. 





CONTACT FOR CATALOGERS 


A CLEARING-HOUSE PAGE FOR CATHOLIC CATALOGERS 


Rev. Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B., Editor 
St. Jobn’s Abbey Library, 
Collegeville, Minnesota 





A Reclassification Assignment 


“Shortly I am to embark upon the task of re- 
classifying this library's religion and philosophy 
collections so as to separate the works of Catholic 
and non-Catholic authors. Using the L. C. sche- 
dule for religion as an example, it is proposed to 
reletter volumes in that division as follows: _ 

“Catholic authors: BQL, BQM, BQP, etc., while 
non-Catholic authors remain in the BL, BM, BP, 
etc. groups. : 

“The proposed plan modifies L. C. practice 
merely by the interpolation of “Q” in the L. C. 
letter notation, the numerical notation remain- 
ing unchanged. Thus Abbé Constant’s L’Eglise 
de France, now classified BR 846, will become 
BQR 846, while Barton’s The Man Nobody 
Knows will remain unchanged at BT 304. 

“As I see it, the outstanding advantages of this 
plan seem to be: 1. A definite line of demarcation 
is drawn between the works of Catholic and non- 
Catholic writers; 2. It avoids the numerous possi- 


bilities of error, as well as the vast amount of 
extra labor, which adoption of the Lynn Modifi- 
cation would entail; 3. It necessitates a minimum 
amount of change both in retyping call numbers 


on cards and in relettering books; 4. It retains 
in its entirety the L. C. Religion Schedule, which 
(with all its faults) nevertheless seems to have 
proved reasonably satisfactory for a collection of 
the size and nature of ours and for the needs of 
this library’s users. 

“Such rather obvious difficulties come to mind 
as: 1. Determining, in the case of an obscure 
writer, whether he is Catholic or non-Catholic; 
2. What to do about books written before, and 
those after, a conversion; 3. How to handle the 
problem offered by such men as Tyrrell, Déllinger, 
etc.; 4. Whether to hew hard to the line in the 
case of C. §. Lewis and other non-Catholics who 
write in the Catholic vain? 

“If you either use or envision a better scheme 
for separating the sheep from the goats, we would 
appreciate your assistance by briefly sketching its 
main outlines. I'll be most pleased, too, to learn 
ee you are doing in your library in regard to 
ynn. 

Thomas V. Reiners, author of the foregoing 
plan and inquiry, is no stranger to Catholic libra- 
rians. Formerly employed in the Cardinal Hayes 
Library at Manhattan College, he is now on the 
staff of the Boston College Library. As the letter 
plainly indicates, he is not the type of cataloger 
who will let the grass grow under his feet while 
cataloging problems mount. 


The editor is inclined to think that, since the 
library in question is already classified according 
to L. C., much time, labor and money will be 
conserved by following the method of procedure 
already proposed by Mr. Reiners. 

problem cases will arise in trying to 
establish a division line for works by Catholic 
authors and those of men who left the ranks, as 
Tyrrell and Déllinger, and works by such accept- 
able non-Catholic writers as C. S. Lewis and 
Evelyn Underhill, is unavoidable. Perhaps each 
cataloger will have to decide in individual in- 
stances and add a prayer that not too many faculty 
patrons, especially the sacerdotal kind, will be dis- 
pleased with the decisions, for whenever there are 
two sides to an issue, one cannot hope to please 
everybody. 

In our own library the Lynn schedule has been 
fitted into the Dewey system. We do not separate 
Catholic and non-Catholic authors in the classi- 
fication when they write about the same topic. 
Since, however, our library functions along the 
open-shelf system, we find it necessary occasion- 
ally to add a mark on books and cards signifying 
that an offensive or dangerous work is shelved 
in a sector not open to the public. 


In the Scripture section, especially, there is con- 
siderable non-Catholic literature, but only one 
numerical notation. Since non-Catholic Scripture 
commentaries do not have ecclesiastical approval, 
they cannot be kept on open shelves. It would 
not be as simple to separate the two classes of 
writers by different notations in libraries using 
the Dewey schedule as for those employing the 
L. C. outiines. 

More of us would surely be interested in hear- 
ing what policy other libraries have adopted in 
this matter, and the reaction from their faculty 
and students. 


A Suggestion for Religious Authors 


“May I contribute to the Round Table which 
you conduct in THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD? 
“Regarding the author entry of the new L. C. 
cards when the author is a member of a religious 
order, why not add the title Father, Brother, Sis- 
ter at the designated spaces after the author's 
name; then type the author's name with the initials 
of his order at the space designated: Secular name? 
“Continued success in your splendid work!” 
For this suggestion we are grateful to Brother 
John F. Verder, S. M., cataloger in the Albert 
Emanuel Library, University of Dayton. 





TALKING SHOP 


A PAGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Richard James Hurley, Editor 
Dept. of Library Science, 
University of Michigan 





In our last mental meanderings we mentioned 
Viehe’s Around the Year with School Library 
Publicity (Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich., 
1949. 26p. 75c). Our copy arrived the other 
day and, as we suspected, it is worth the price. 
Two pages are devoted to hints, suggestions, and 
short-cuts concerning letters, various background 
materials, and pictures. One page shows figures 
made with simple items of wire, cloth, paper, and 
stand-ups. The main section is devoted to ten 
two-page treatments of monthly themes, begin- 
ning with September. Sample displays are shown 
in crude illustrations with some textual sugges- 
tions, and a calendar of noteworthy dates. We 
need a springboard for ideas, and this does the 
work nicely. 


Comics 


We came across a good description of a book 
fair in the December 7 issue of Scholastic Teacher, 
page 7-T. It is a description of what one school 
did during Book Week and could be duplicated 
and improved upon by most of the librarians 
reading this column. Look it over for suggestions 
for your own Catholic Book Week. A subtitle 
says “An Antidote for Comics”, because of the 
sale at the fair of inexpensive books from 20c to 
40c. There are a lot of good titles in this price 
range which we should be selling to students in 
Catholic schools and, in spite of my high regard 
for Father Rongione, I am personally allergic to 
comic books of all titles, shapes, and sizes. 


High School Section 


With the next conference of our CLA just 
around the calendar, and furthermore being Chair- 
man of the High School Section for said confer- 
ence, a few more wrinkles are beginning to ap- 
pear on my brow. What should we discuss of 
greatest importance to Catholic school librarians? 
The subject should be practical, timely, construc- 
tive, and of a nature to invite group discussion. 
Just to provide a target to shoot at, 1 am wonder- 
ing if a publicity workshop for two or three hours 
might not prove valuable, sampling within that 
time limit various media of publicity, such as 
posters, book reviews, book exhibits, movies, book 
songs, book games, and the like. Please let me 
know at once. This is OUR meeting, not mine. 


Booklist 


A letter from Sister M. Gertrude, librarian of 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
sends cut an SOS for her Book Club which is 


planning a project to get under way during Catho- 
lic Book Week. “We hope, “she writes, “to pub- 
lish a printed list of books for young people to 
assist them to become Catholic-minded adults. 
Mr. Sheed’s Ground Plan for Catholic Reading 
was our inspiration. Of course, our list will be 
shorter and the annotations brief. Tentatively we 
have named the list Books for Youth—Channel;s 
of Wisdom and Truth.” Sister plans to write to 
all Catholic high schools in the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Unit about the project, but how about some 
help from other units? Write Sister your “must” 
list of titles for her booklist. Sister enclosed 
Handbooks of her Book Club and The Book- 
worms and, if you are wondering how to organize 
such groups or what to do once they are organized, 
we suggest that you write her as an authority. 
Among other activities her girls distributed 1,500 
copies of a book list of the Catholic Cultural 
Centre of Pittsburgh. Congratulations and good 
luck on those titles. 


Catholic Supplement 


From time to time an inquiry comes as to the 
fate of the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries—Catholic Supplement. A year has gone 
by since we last sent in lists and, like others, I 
have been watchful and waiting for some ray of 
hope from our Executive Council. No doubt it 
is on the agenda for their meetings in Chicago 
in January, but we wish to publicly request that 
measures be taken at once to insure the continvu- 
ance of this standard list. It is of personal con- 
cern, because the basic volume came out over my 
name and I was but the agent for several hundred 
school librarians who spent hours in evaluating 
long lists of books in various subjects. When | 
became Chairman for Catholic Book Week, the 
editorship passed into the capable hands of Sister 
St. Magdalen, then librarian of Immaculata Aca- 
demy of Washington, D. C. Ill health forced her 
resignation and Father William J. Gibbon, S.J., 
then took over with his usual energy. With his 
resignation, the publication has lapsed. This is a 
real loss to our cause and we urge the Executive 
Council to act promptly. 

Films 

The other evening we spent two hours with a 
group of school librarians in Saginaw, Mich., 
evaluating films which teach the use of books and 
libraries. A complete list with bibliographic de- 
tail can be obtained on request, but for this 
column our conclusions were as follows: 

(Continued on Page 117) 





THE GUIDE POST 


A PAGE FOR PARISH LIBRARIANS 


Lucy Murphy, Editor 
Buffalo Public Library, 
Buffalo, New York 





Vincennes Library 


Main Street goes a sometimes hurried, some- 
times placid way, and so also flows the Wabash 
River, but the door of the St. Francis Xavier 
Library, on the banks of the Wabash, in Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, opens into another world—a 
world of romance, of history, of adventure, of 
what will you have. It is all here, piled deep 
on shelves for the scholar and research worker. 

Brittle-paged and shabby are books which con- 
tain a wealth of print brought from France by the 
learned Bishop Bruté, and which form the nucleus 
of the present collection. This includes rare 
manuscripts, about 5,000 books and periodicals, 
many printed before 1700 and nearly all before 
1800. There is a thirteenth-century book of ser- 
mons, printed and illuminated by hand on parch- 
ment and valued by collectors at $40,000, and an 
original manuscript of Claude La Salle, French 
monk, dated 1705. There are dictionaries and 
geographies printed from 1636 to 1665, contain- 
ing maps and other valuable information, of which 
micro-fii copies have been made and placed 
in the Library of Congress. There are accounts 
of the travels and voyages of Fathers Hennepin 
and Charlevoix, and other early missionary re- 
cords dated 1660 and 1702-07. 


Historic Landmark 


In the shadow of the imposing Clark Memorial, 
erected by the national government to commemo- 
rate the winning of the West in the War of the 
Revolution, stands the St. Francis Xavier Library. 
It is a small one-story brick building standing be- 
tween the rectory and the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier (Old Cathedral). It is one of the most 
interesting historic landmarks in the entire 


Mississippi valley. The land it occupies was 
granted to the Catholic Church by the King of 
France, who obtained it through his missionaries, 
from the Indians. 

The Library is open daily from 9-5 p. m. Carry- 
ing out the wishes of Bishop Bruté, the Most Re- 
verend Celestine de la Hailandiere completed the 
building in 1843, and in it he placed the parish 
records dating from June 25, 1749. 


Romantic Atmosphere 


In keeping with the complete picture are the 
rooms, which still hold captive an elusive air 
of yesterday, which is romantic, spiritual, and 
charming. An antique clock in an oaken case 
ticks the moments quietly away, from its place 
atop a modern, newly-built bookshelf. On the 
we wall a massive mahogany-framed portrait of 
the saintly, bookish Bishop Bruté looks down on 
an original letter written by Saint Vincent de Paul, 
an original copy of the Ordinance of 1787, and a 
highly prized Ecce Homo on ivory by Guido Reni 
of Bologna (1575-1634), presented to Bishop 
Bruté by the King of Naples. There is also a 
Bible used by Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton. Here 
too, rests the missal of Pére Gibault, the man who 
played an important role in the triumph of George 
Rogers Clark. 

Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, voyageurs, 
wandering coureurs de bois, Shawnee and Miami 
Indians, “Mad Anthony” Wayne and Governor 
Harrison, Presidents Washington and Madison, 
all march through the descriptive chapters of these 
rare books to paint a fiery, famous frontier story. 

Such parish libraries are the exception. But 
like Oliver Twist we may say that we would like 
to have more. 





TALKING SHOP 
(Continued ) 


FIND THE INFORMATION—Especially good 
for high school boys as it deals with finding 
material on atomic energy. A splendid introduc- 
ton to reference tools. 

KNOW YOUR LIBRARY—Especially good 
for girls of high school age—junior or senior 
high. Betty learns how to use the library in pre- 
Paring an assignment. 

IT’S ALL YOURS—A lot of inspirational value, 
with professional acting of Ralph Bellamy to put 
over idea that books open up a whole new world. 


THE LIBRARIAN—Our only vocational film 
on librarianship, somewhat pedestrian but gives 
overview of professional areas and types of 
librarians. 

HOW TO READ A BOOK—For senior high 
school—techniques of how to read and to study, 
parts of a book, etc. Lot of good stuff in it. 

MAKING BOOKS—The best film we have 
seen on showing the making of a book, from 
manuscript to finished product. 

In filmstrips we suggest the 77-frame ALA 
production USE YOUR LIBRARY, well organized 
to tell students how to find books, to locate brief 
facts in the commoner reference books, and to 
use magazines and pamphlets. 





HELPFUL HINTS 


A PAGE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Sister Mary Fides, S.S.N.D., Editor 
Dept. of Library Science, Catholic University, 
Washington 17, D.C. 





Power of Literature 


Bishop Spalding was thinking of the power of 
good literature in forming character when he 
wrote: “The world’s spiritual wealth, so far as 
its existence other than in the minds of individ- 
uals, is stored in literature. In books—books 
which inspire faith and courage, confirm hope, 
beguile sorrow, and teach wisdom, fill the mem- 
ory with beautiful and noble thoughts, thrill the 
heart with heroic aspirations, sow the mind with 
seeds of truth—books the great treasure house 
of the soul’s life, of what the best knew and be- 
lieved, felt, suffered and died for; whoever fails 
to make himself a home in this realm of truth, 
light and freedom, is shut out from what is high- 
est and most divine in human experience and 
sinks into the grave without having lived.” 

Brother Azarias had the same kind of literature 
in mind when he said: “After the grace of God 
flowing to us through the channel of prayer and 
the sacraments, I know no greater solace than the 
soothing words of a good book.” 

Two worlds offer their riches to every young 
person stepping out of the doors of our schools: 
the world of affairs and the world of books. But 
which of these young people will be prepared to 
participate in both?—only the student who dur- 
ing his formative years has been in contact with 
pore of good literature and collections of good 

Ss. 


Children’s Reading 


There are still many homes in which mothers 
seem to be oblivious of the effect reading may 
have on their children and give little thought to 
the kind of books they read. Teachers are anx- 
ious that their pupils read only what is worth- 
while but are themselves in many instances ignor- 
ant of the content of many books written for 
children and know nothing about the basic prin- 
ciples of book selection for the young. Their 
suggestions of titles are based on hearsay or on 
lists only. 

Authorities are now agreed that you might as 
well try to mould a vessel of clay after it has 
been removed from the kiln as to change the 
reading tastes of boys and girls after sixteen. What 


a challenge for live librarians in Catholic elemen- 
tary schools! 
Book Week 


HOLY READING MAKETH THE WHOLE 
MAN. What better slogan could have been 
chosen for Catholic Book Week in the Holy Year 
of Jubilee? What part can our elementary schools 
play in working for this goal? Librarians can 
do much to interest teachers in books for the 
young and in studying also professional books 
on children’s literature. 

In the Public Library system of one of our 
large cities during Children’s Book Week last 
November, forums were held for mothers, giving 
them an opportunity to learn the technique of 
choosing books for their children and encourag- 
ing them to read the books which the children 
brought home. Even in the short time since the 
experiment was tried, librarians are reporting 
awakened interest not only on the part of those 
who participated but also in their neighbors and 
acquaintances. Children’s books are being bor- 
rowed in large numbers and informal discussions 
are frequent in most areas of the city. 


Practical Solution 


Might this not be a pattern for our Catholic 
school librarians to follow? Why not a few Sun- 
day afternoon sessions with mothers and teachers 
to discuss children’s reading in general and Catho- 
lic books in particular? Though we do say any 
book which has a true philosophy of life is a 
good book and Catholic in the broad sense, yet 
in this Holy Year we ought to strain every effort 
to achieve the goal set by the Catholic Book Week 
slogan. Books and pamphlets dealing with lives 
of saints and with Catholic ceremonies and history 
ought to find prominent places on our shelves 
and in exhibit cases, not only during Catholic 
Book Week and Catholic Press Month but 
throughout the year. 

The triple alliance of mother, teacher, librarian, 
can do much to help form character. Reflection, 
on which depend motives, actions, habits, and 
character, is as a rule the result of reading. Holy 
reading maketh the whole child on which depends 
the whole man. 
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Columbus Unit 


On Saturday, October 8, 1949, the Colum- 
bus Unit of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion held the first meeting of the current 
year. It was conducted at the Pontifical 
College of the Josephinum in Worthington, 
Ohio. The chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, Very Reverend Leo Miller, an- 
nounced the results of the election of officers: 

Sister Mary Ruth, O.P., librarian, College 
of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, chair- 
man. 

Sister Estelle, Our Lady of Victory Aca- 
demy, Columbus, vice-chairman. 

Sister M. Kathleen, O.S.F., Holy Rosary 
School, Columbus, secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs. Clutter, of the Columbus Dispatch, 
and Miss Betty Biggert, librarian of the Ohio 
Archeological Society Library, both members 
of the Unit, spoke to the group. Mrs. Clut- 
ter’s topic was “Publicity for School Libra- 
ries”, and Miss Biggert gave an informational 
talk on “The Collection of the Ohio Arche- 
ological Library”. 

The second meeting of the Unit was held 
on Saturday, November 12, at Saint Joseph's 
Academy, Columbus, Ohio. The guest 
speaker was Dr. Clarence Forbes, a member 
of the Classical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Ohio. The title of his unusual and 
inspiring talk was “Convent Voices”. 

The next meeting of the Unit will be held 
in the Library of the Mount Carmel Hospital 
School of Nursing. Reverend Leonard Fick, 
head of the English Department of the Pon- 
tifical College of the Josephinum and editor 
of the Josephinum Review, will be the guest 
speaker. This will be an open meeting. 

Contests for Book Week are again being 
sponsored by the Unit. Most Reverend 
Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, is 
honorary chairman for Book Week. Rever- 
end Anthony Kleinschmitt, librarian of the 
Pontifical College of the Josephinum, is 
general chairman. 

The Newsletter has at last made its ap- 
perance. Sister Laurella, C.S.C., librarian 


of Mount Carmel School of Nursing, is 


editor. 
SISTER KATHLEEN, O.S.F., 
Secretary 





Illinois Unit 

About four hundred members and friends 
attended the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Unit of the Catholic Library Association on 
October 15, 1949, at Trinity High School, 
River Forest, Ill. Sister Mary Elvira, OS.F., 
librarian, College of St. Francis, Joliet, IL, as 
chairman of the Unit for 1949, presided. 
Greetings from the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion were extended by the president, Sister 
M. Reparata, O.P., librarian, Rosary College. 

“The Catholic Librarian and the Secularist 
Drift” was the general theme. Mr. James 


Eldridge, Midwest director, American Asso- 
ciation of the United Nations, and associated 
with the Chicago Council of Foreign Rela- 
tions, delivered a provocative and challeng- 
ing speech on “The Responsibility of the 


Catholic Librarian to the United Nations”. 
In his talk on “Developing the Catholic 
Mind”, Reverend Gervase Brinkman, O.F.M., 
a former chairman of the Illinois Unit, used 
a very practical, as well as true, example of 
work along this line carried on by one of 
the inmates of the Illinois State Penitentiary 
where Father Gervase is chaplain. With 
everyone present provided with copies of the 
Catholic Authors series, Brother George 
Schuster, S.M., editor, speaking on “Catholic 
Literature, Integral to the Catholic School”, 
pointed out ways and means of introducing 
elementary and high school students to the 
wealth of Catholic books available. Brother 
George's enthusiasm was an inspiration to 
all present. 

At the luncheon session, Reverend Red- 
mond Burke, C.S.V., director, De Paul Uni- 
versity Libraries, addressed the group on 
“Catholic Libraries in Germany”. Since 
Father Burke had spent the summer in 
Europe he was well qualified to give first- 
hand, timely observations on this topic. 

The six sections of the Illinois Unit met 
separately in the afternoon. 

Under the chairmanship of Reverend A. 
Homer Mattlin, S.J., director of libraries, 
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Loyola University, the College Libraries Sec- 
tion had a round table discussion of College 
Library Problems. Participating were Sister 
Mary Aurelius, B.V.M., librarian, Munde- 
lein College Library, who led the discussion 
on “Tracking Down the Out-of-Print Book”, 
and Miss Lillian Middleswart, librarian, De 
Paul University Library, who opened the dis- 
cussion on “Developing Reference Services”. 
The librarian of St. Xavier College Library, 
Sister Mary Norita, R.S.M., led the discus- 
sion of “The Care and Handling of Reserve 
Books”, while discussion of the problem of 
“Promoting Circulation” was led by Miss Eva 
Perry, librarian, Elizabeth Cudahy Memorial 
Library, Loyola University. 

The Hospital Libraries Section, with Miss 
Marguerite Gima, librarian, St. Margaret 
Hospital, Hammond, Ind., as chairman, pre- 
sented two speakers. Reverend John A. 
O'Connell, chaplain, St. George Hospital, 
Chicago, spoke on “The Modern Road of 
Catholic Literature”, while, on the more prac- 
tical side, Miss Madelyn Smith, assistant 
medical librarian, Stritch School of Medicine, 
Loyola University, chose as her topic “The 
Pamphlet File in the Medical Library”. 

The recently organized Public Libraries 
Section, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Marguerite Gallagher, librarian, South 
Branch, Chicago Public Library, had the 
honor of hearing Sister M. Reparata, O.P., 
speak on “The Vocation of a Librarian”. 

As chairman of the Parish and Club Libra- 
ries Section, Mrs. Walter H. Miller intro- 
duced Miss Felicia Mary Ryan, chief of the 
Children and Young People’s Section of the 
Peoria, Illinois, Public Library whose subject 
was “The First Frontier—the Children”. 
Ideas on how to “Enlist Your Holy Name 
Society in Developing Your Parish Library” 
were suggested by Mr. Joseph Behrendt of 
St. Philomena’s Holy Name Society. 

A radical change from the usual program 
was arranged by Sister Marie Antonis, S.C.C., 
St. Gregory High School Library, who, as 
chairman of the Secondary School Libraries 
Section, provided a movie on the life of 
Franz Schubert for her group. 

So large was the membership attending 
the Elementary School Libraries Section that 
the meeting was held in the auditorium. 
Chairman Mother Marie, O.S.U., from As- 
cension School in Oak Park, had arranged to 


have Reverend David Fullmer, Ph.D., assist. 
ant superintendent of schools, Archdiocesan 
School Board, Chicago, speak on the topic, 
“Making the School Library Functional”. De. 
veloping Father Fullmer’s ideas further, a 
panel followed, on “Some Problems of Ad. 
ministration in the School Library”, in which 
Sister M. Philothea, B.V.M. Our Lady of 
Angels School, spoke on “Cataloging”; Sis. 
ter M. Ricardo, O.P., St. Giles School, on 
“Classification and the Marking of Books”; 
and “Accessioning and Order Processes” 
was handled by Sister M. Philippa, C.S.A,, St. 
Nicholas School. 

The auditorium was also the scene of 
twenty-two exhibits covering books, supplies, 
and binding. All present appreciated the 
opportunity and convenience which the ex- 
hibitors provided of examining their wares 
and placing orders. 

From time to time during the year vari- 
ous sectional meetings will be held. On Sun- 
day afternoon, November 27th, the Public 
Libraries Section met to hear Father Daniel 
Cantwell speak on “The Social Conscience of 
a Catholic”. A discussion period followed. 

Mary M. Morrissey, 
Chairman 





New England Unit 


The Fall conference of the New England 
Unit was held on Saturday, December 3, 
1949, at Emmanuel College, Boston. John M. 
O'Loughlin, chairman of the Unit and Vice- 
President of the Association, presided. 

Rev. John A. Broderick, librarian, Creagh 
Research Library, St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass., discussed the Unit's pro- 
posed plans for the observance of Catholic 
Book Week in February, 1950. After con- 
sultation with various committee members, 
it was decided to hold a book fair during 
the course of this week, and it was Father 
Broderick’s hope that the members of the 
Unit would cooperate with the committee 
in assuring its success. 

Mr. Philip J. McNiff, librarian of the La- 
mont Library, Harvard College, discussed the 
preliminary plans for the operation of this 
new library. His previous experience as 
superintendent c° the reading room at the 
Widener Library aided him greatly in this 
task. With humor and great skill, Mr. Mc- 
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Niff discussed the layout of the building and 
the many new aids that help to make this li- 
brary an outstanding architectural achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. Laurence A. Leavey, executive secre- 
tary of the Association, was the concluding 
guest speaker. After discussing the objec- 
tives of the Association and its many proj- 
ects, Mr. Leavey conducted an open forum 
on the members’ suggestions for the better- 
ment of the Association. 

It is planned to hold the next meeting of 
this Unit during Catholic Book Week. 





Tacoma Unit 


The first meeting of the Tacoma Unit took 
place at St. Leo's School at 12:30 on Decem- 
ber 11, 1949. The meeting was called to 
order by Miss DeGuire and the usual prayer 
in honor of St. Peter Canisius was followed 
by roll call. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing were read and approved. Miss Borden 
gave a short financial report crediting the 
Unit with $49.39. 

Sister Alma, O.P., reported on the co- 
operative cataloging project. No decision 
was reached as to whether the classification 
should continue on the cooperative basis. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: 
Chairman, Sister Consuella, O.S.F.; Secretary, 
Sister Virginia Marie, F.CS.P.; Treasurer, 
Miss Mary Frances Borden. 

It was decided that a lay chairman would 
be appointed for the adult Book Fair. The 
individual schools will take care of Book 
Week Programs in their respective schools. 
The short meeting adjourned at 1:15. 

SISTER PLACIDIA, O.S.B., 
Secretary 





CATHOLIC BooK WEEK, 1950 


The tenth annual observance of Catholic 
Book Week (formerly National Catholic 
Book Week) will be held this year during 
the seven-day period, February 19-25, 1950. 
Dom Bernard Theall, OS.B., reference li- 
brarian, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C., is national chairman. 

The theme, “Holy Reading Maketh the 
Whole Man”, has been adopted for this 
year's Book Week, in the hope that it will 
call attention to observance of the Holy 
Year. A most effective poster has been de- 


signed, and will be distributed as part of 
the Book Week Kit, together with The 
Catholic Booklist, 1950, compiled under the 
editorship of Sister Maris Stella, O.P. Mr. 
Hurley has again prepared a new group of 
Ideas for this week’s observance, and these 
too will be included in the kit. 

As part of this year’s observance, the Co- 
lumbus Unit is sponsoring three contests for 
college, high school and grade school stu- 
dents. College students in the Columbus 
Unit area are requested to write an essay 
on his or her favorite Catholic periodical, 
and the reasons for this preference. The 
winner will be awarded a $10 prize, plus a 
subscription to the periodical discussed; a 
second prize, a subscription to a Catholic 
periodical, will also be awarded. 

The high school group has been asked to 
write an 800 word essay on the implications 
of the theme for Catholic Book Week. First 
prize will be $10 and a spiritual book of the 
reader’s choice; second prize will also be a 
spiritual book. 

The grade school students will prepare a 
scrap book for their contest entry on the 
theme Family Life. Entries will be judged 
for originality and artistic effort in depicting 
the role each member contributes to the 
furtherance of family life according to 
Catholic principles. 

All entries are to be submitted to Rev. 
Anthony Kleinschmidt, Josephinum College, 
Worthington, O., before February 8, for 
judging. 





M1D- WINTER MEETING 

The Mid-Winter meeting of the Eexcutive 
Council of the Catholic Library Association 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, January 26-27. Chief among the 
topics for discussion are the Association's 
budget, and the forthcoming Conference. 

On Thursday afternoon, January 26, an 
open session will be held at Mundelein Col- 
lege Library, 6353 Sheridan Road, through 
the courtesy of Miss Mary Morrissey, chair- 
man of the Illinois Unit, and Sister M. 
Aurelius, B.V.M., librarian at Mundelein. In 
addition to reports by the President, the 
senior Member of the Executive Council, and 
the Executive Secretary, the meeting will 
feature an open discussion on the Associa- 
tion’s affairs. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


Plans have now been completed for the 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Conference of the 
Catholic Library Association at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C., dur- 
ing Easter week, 1950. An exceptionally 
active Local Arrangements Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Eugene P. Will- 
ging, has already prepared preliminary plans 
for what will undoubtedly be one of the 
largest conferences in our history. Conven- 
tion papers and deliberations on the theme 
“The Catholic Librarian's Role in the Peace 
Plan” should promote inspirational as well 
as practical library helps. The choice of 
Washington, the nation’s capital, during the 
occasion of its sesquicentennial and the anni- 
versary of the Library of Congress, augurs 
well for a most successful conference. 


The tentative schedule of meetings fol- 
lows. All meetings will be held at Catholic 
University, unless otherwise noted. 


Monday, April 10 


3:30 P.M.—Executive Council Session, Ral- 
eigh Hotel. 

8:00 P.M.—Seminary Libraries Round 
Table, Theological Seminary. 


Tuesday, April 11 


9:00 A.M.—Conference Mass, The Shrine. 

10:00 A.M.—Registration, Foyer, Mullen 
Library. 

11:00 A.M.—Advisory Board Meeting, Mc- 
Mahon Hall Auditorium. 

2:30 P.M.—First General Session, McMa- 
hon Hall Auditorium. 

5:00 P.M.—President’s Reception, Room 
207, Mullen Library. 

8:00 P.M.—Library Service to Catholic 
Readers Round Table, St. Mat- 
thew's Study Guild Library, 
Rhode Island Ave. and 17th 
St., N.W. 


Wednesday, April 12 


10:00 A.M.—Cataloging and Classification 
Round Table, College Library, 
Catholic University. 


12:30 P.M.—Conference Luncheon, Grady. 
ate Hall Dining Room. 

3:00 P.M.—College Libraries Round Table. 
Trinity College Library. 

3:30 P.M.—Elementary School Libraries 
Round Table, McMahon Hall 
Auditorium. 

8:00 P.M.—Hospital Libraries Round 
Table, Philodemic Room, 
Healy Building, Georgetown 
University. 


Thursday, April 13 


10:00 A.M.—Second General Session, Gas- 
ton Hall, Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

3:00 P.M.—Executive Council 
Raleigh Hotel. 


3:30 P.M—High School Libraries Section, 
McMahon Hall Auditorium. 


Friday, April 14 
9:30 A.M.—Tour. 


Session, 


Arrangements have been made with the 
Raleigh Hotel to insure accommodations. As 
Easter week is the busiest in the year for 
Washington hotels, it is advised that you 
make reservations early so as not to be dis- 
appointed. Rates at the Raleigh are $4. 
$11. per day. Single rooms are scarce, so it 
is advisable that you indicate the person with 
whom you will share the room. 

The Washington Retreat House, 4000 
Harewood Road, N.E., will accommodate 33 
persons and will provide for both lay wo- 
men and nuns. The rates are $5. per day, 
Monday through Friday, and include break- 
fast and dinner in the evening. Again, single 
rooms are at a minimum. 

For all reservations, write: Rev. David 
Sweeney, O.F.M., Chairman, Lodgings Com- 
mittee, C.L.A., Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca Library, Washington 17, D.C. 

Religious who may wish to make arrange 
ments for staying at houses of study of their 
own order near the University are requested 
to do so; in the event that accommodations 
cannot be procured there, they are then urged 
to write Father Sweeney, and an attempt will 
be made to provide accommodations for 
them. 
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New BisHoP TIMON HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


The library of the new Bishop Timon 
High School, Buffalo Diocesan High School 
for Boys, was formally opened with a meet- 
ing of the Western New York Catholic Li- 
brarians Conference on Saturday afternoon, 
October 8, 1949. The Rev. Denis A. Mc- 
Guckin, O.F.M., the School Librarian, pre- 
sided. The Very Rev. Msgr. J. J. McMahon, 
Director of Diocesan Radio Bureau, ad- 
dressed the group on the relationship of radio 
and television to libraries. 

The visting librarians were impressed not 
only by the growing collection of books, 
periodicals and records of the new library, 
but also by the attractiveness of its appoint- 
ments. Centrally located on the 2nd floor 
of the school, the large room is furnished 
entirely in clear, light oak. Ten large win- 
dows provide natural lighting during the 
daylight hours while numerous fixtures yield 
abundant indirect lighting during the hours 
of darkness. Brown and tan floor patterns 
of asphalt tile add further to the lightsome 
atmosphere of the room. A browsing cor- 
ner, particularly popular with the students, 
has been set up near the recessed fiction and 
periodical shelves. Comfortable gray and 
red leather chairs and lounges with end-tables 
stand grouped around a central table. Color- 
ful draperies, pictures and plants add further 
warmth and beauty to the spacious room. 

Rev. DENIS A. McGUCKIN, O.F.M., 
Librarian. 





UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
LIBRARY GETS COLLECTION 


The University of San Francisco's library, 
already possessing many fine historic vol- 
umes, again has been enriched by a gift re- 
ceived last year. 


A complete file of The Argonaut news- 
paper, covering the years 1877 to 1906, was 
presented to the U. S. F. library by Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Bishop of Goleta, California. 

These early issues will be of a great use 
as a reference source to scudents in the field 
of California history. The University’s li- 
brary is developing a special collection of 


Californiana and this gift is a valuable con- 
tribution. 

Construction of the new Gleeson Mem- 
orial Library building is now under way. The 
$1,350,000 structure, which eventually will 
house 800,000 volumes, is rising rapidly on 
the northwest corner of the campus. 





TEEN-AGERS LOOK AHEAD: 
LIBRARIANS-For-A-DAY 


Xavier University Library participated 
most creditably in the first observance of 
Louisiana Library Week (Nov. 13-19), in- 
itiated this year by the Governor's proclama- 
tion. Mr. John Hall Jacobs, New Orleans 
Public Librarian, gave local impetus to the 
idea conceived by Miss Vivian Cazayoux, 
LLA. Recruiting Committee Chairman. 
Arrangements were made with Parish and 
Diocesan School Superintendents to permit 
high school seniors who quite seriously con- 
sidered librarianship as their future career, to 
devote one day during the week to duties 
assigned them in a library of their choice. 
Public librarians, librarians of elementary 
and secondary schools of the city, as well as 
librarians of Tulane, Loyola, Xavier and Dil- 
lard responded to Mr. Jacobs’ request to in- 
vite these seniors through their respective 
school librarians, setting the time and as- 
signing the day's program for them. It is 
gratifying to know that thirty-five teen-agers 
of New Orleans arranged to “try out” for a 
day the library service and routine duties of 
the type of library that they felt attracted to. 

On Tuesday, November 15, 1949, the 
Xavier University library staff welcomed 
twelve high school visitors. Introductions 
were in order, as representatives of each 
school received “Librarian-for-a-day” tags, 
and indicated on them their names and 
schools. The university students on the li- 
brary staff wore similar tags, so that the 
guests could identify them as fellow-workers 
in the library, and during the lunch hour 
intermission, on the campus. 

The day’s program began with a tour of 
the various service areas of the library; the 
stenciled sheet, such as is given freshmen 
during the fall library orientation week, 
served as a guide to interpret the 16 areas of 
college library service in the course of the 
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tour conducted by Sister Marie Christine, 
librarian. The visitors were impressed with 
the large scale of reference facilities, the at- 
mosphere of at-homeness in the university 
patrons’ varied use of library materials, the 
extent of book circulation as shown in loan 
records; and particularly the many kinds of 
duties in stacks, bindery, and work-room, that 
library users seldom are aware of. 


When library duties were assigned, the 
seniors were grouped so that no two from 
the same high school were together, and 
notes could be matched up in giving their 
reports the next day. New vistas of indirect 
service were found in care of magazines by 
temporary stitching in bindery; vertical file 
routines with Negro newspaper clipping and 
mounting; publicity unit with mounting 
book jackets of a given theme on bulletin 
board; assembling and stapling of periodicals 
master record for distribution to faculty, and 
for student reference use; acquistion depart- 
ment work-room with collating of new 
books. 

During the hour's intermission at noon, 
the guests were invited to browse over the 
Library Career Display, set up in the periodi- 
cal room. A shifting of duties in the after- 
noon made the time seem to pass all the 
more swiftly. Very soon, the information 
came that Miss Cronin was ready in the first- 
floor lobby to photograph and interview the 
“budding librarians” for press releases. 


Sister Maria Christella, Instructor in 
School Librarianship Training at Xavier, 
then presented in the Browsing Room a 
short series of film strips from the American 
Library Association, on “Using Your Li- 
brary”. Souvenir brochures were also given 
the twelve visitors, and a library career 
monograph published by X. U. press was pre- 
sented for the library of each school parti- 
cipating in Xavier Library Day, as a fitting 
souvenir of their very delightful day's ex- 
perience. It is hoped that this initial suc- 
cess will insure continuance of the annual 
Louisiana Library Week observance, and that 
wide publicity of this year’s results will in- 
vite other high school students, particularly 
the boys, to consider the rich career pos- 
sibilities of librarianship. 

SISTER MARIE CHRISTINE, S.B.S., 
Librarian. 


LIBRARY TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


The General College of the University of 
Minnesota announces the introduction of a 
new course into its curriculum for the p 
aration of nonprofessional library workers 
It is felt by the administrators of the Uni- 
versity that at least half the work done in a 
library is of a nonprofessional nature, but 
that a knowledge of library techniques and 
processes is required. This new course is 
designed to train students in these techniques 
and also to give them some familiarity with 
the broad areas of organized learning. I is 
also hoped that an opportunity will thus 
be provided for some of the students to dis. 
cover possible interests and aptitudes in |i- 
brary science as a profession, and thus adopt 
it as a career. The course is of two years 
duration and leads to the degree of Asso- 
ciate in Arts. 





New MEMBERS 


SETON HALL College, South Orange, N.J. 

Rev. G. LUTKEMEIER, Collegeville, Ind. 

Rev. C. J. SCHUERMAN, Collegeville, Ind. 

Rev. John W. MEYER, Rochester, N.Y. 

Sister REMY, Dayton, O. 

Sister M. JOEL, Framingham, /Mass. 

Mrs. Wilson GURNEY, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rev. Thomas BANNAN, Chico, Calif. 

Mother M. URSULA, O.S.U., New Orleans, La. 

Bernice MCCULLOCH, New Madrid, Mo. 

Mary M. MORRISSEY, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. Lyle OBERWISE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister M. BEATA, S.S.N.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister ST. MARGARET of Scotland, Nova Scotia, 
Can. 

Sister MARY, O.S.B., Dickinson, N.D. 

Sister M. ROSE MARGARET, Portland, Ore. 

Margaret Mary KELLY, Chicago, IIl. 

Magdalene A. HUGHES, Washington, D.C. 

i “wepeeeieies MARY, S.H.N., Seattle, 

ash. 

GIRLS CATHOLIC High School, Malden, Mass. 

Sister CELESTINE XAVIER, River Rouge, 
Mich. 

Sister M. ESTHER, C.C.V.1., San Antonio, Tex 

Sister THERESE MARIE, Detroit, Mich. 

Therese F. SHEEHAN, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Rita CROTEAU, Spokane, Wash. 

V. Genevieve BOISCLAIR, Boston, Mass. 

Dorothea M. SOMMER, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Sister M. CLARICE, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill. 

Sister M. EDIGNA, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. Bede Eric GALE, O.S.B., St. Leo, Fla. 

Mrs. Robert M. TIERNAN, Detroit, Mich. 

Mother M. JANE, O.S.U., Kirkwood, Mo. 

Rev. A. J. COTTER, S.J., Winnipeg, Can. 

Sister M. GIACINTA, Baltimore, Md. 

Eleanor McCANN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BOOK NOTES 





The CATHOLIC supplement to the Chil- 
dren's catalog, 1946 edition. Selected by a 
Committee of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, Sister Mary Fides, S.S.N.D., Chairman. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1949. 25p. 
Service basis 

Another flowering of the bibliographic labors of 
the Catholic Library Association, the Catholic Sup- 
plement to the Children’s Catalog brings to our 
elementary school members, and children’s li- 
braries generally, an additional group of one hun- 
dred twenty-five titles of carefully selected and 
well-annotated suggestions. Under the editorship 
of Sister Mary Fides, S.S.N.D., of the Department 
of Library Science of the Catholic University, the 
committee has carefully appraised hundreds of sug- 
gestions to achieve this listing. Though it is 
specifically a supplement to the 1946 edition of the 
Children’s Catalog, it lists titles published in 1947 
and 1948. 

It is a pleasure to use this vital library tool. Au- 
thor and subject dictionary headings, analytic en- 
tries, classification numbers, as well as full biblio- 
graphic information, class suitability and inter- 
esting and worthwhile annotations distinguish the 
first part. The classified subdivisions of part two 
repeat many of these bibliographic aids and sug- 
gest subject heads as well. When they are avail- 
able, the Wilson catalog cards are noted. A classi- 
fied list by grades and a list of publishers and 
< addresses complete this handy pamphlet 
guide. 

Twenty-five of the suggested titles are in pam- 
phlet form. Six titles are listed as “Easy books”. 

This modest contribution to the field of chil- 
dren's book selection belies the amount of check- 
ing necessary to achieve so fine a list. The Chil- 
dren's Catalog itself is rich in Catholic sugges- 
tions. Many a good tool in the field is no longer 
in print. Both these considerations cut con- 
siderably into the field to be examined. The next 
work of the Committee will be to appraise care- 
fully the list in the Children’s Catalog with an eye 
towards listing those titles at variance with Catho- 
lic philosophy and practice. 

Sister Fides and her staff should be highly com- 
mended on their achievement. With this publica- 
tion the fields to be covered are now rounded out 
with at least one work in each department. 


This is Your Library. A Guide to the Re- 
sources and Services of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Library. Washington 17, 
D.C, The Library, [1949]. Price not given 
A thirty-two page printed guide approximately 
5 by 7 inches, this new 1949 issue of the Guide 
to the John K. Mullen Library of the Catholic 
University is an excellent achievement. In three 
Parts, it treats of the University Library in gen- 
eral, in part one; of the use of the library, in part 


two; and gives floor plans, in the third part. The 
booklet is rich in bibliographic lore and em- 
phasizes material of primary interest to graduate 
students. The effective cover-picture is labeled, 
as it well deserves to be, as the work of Mr. 
Popecki, a 1949 graduate of the Library School. 


Student Handbook for the Marywood Col- 
lege Library. Scranton, Pennsylvania, The 
Library, [1949]. 25¢ 

The Student Handbook for the Marywood Col- 
lege Library is a sixteen page multigraphed project 
of the Senior students of librarianship. Distin- 
guished by natty pen sketches, most of which are 
quite good, it brings humor and sparkle to the 
task of introducting under-graduates to the com- 
plexities of our modern libraries. 

Two pleasant, though unexpected items of in- 
terest are the directions on how to write a paper 
and the items that credit those whose thoughtful- 
ness has provided books and furnishings to the 
library. 

The guide is available to C.LA. members for 
25 cents. 


Library Manual. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Duquesne University, 1947. 24p. Price not 
given 

Published in 1947 this 24 page 4” x 5” hand- 
book is ostensibly photo-lithographed. Besides 
two floor plans and general library suggestions, it 
contains quite an interesting list of reference 
manuals. 

Of particular interest is the “homespun” charac- 
ter of the work and the pleasant “Foreword” as 
well as the quotation from Donne on the cover. 
Quite a lot of good can be done through even so 
small a library guide. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. 9th annual 
edition, 1949. Compiled and edited by Mary 
Foley Horkheimer and John W. Diffor; Edu- 
cational Consultant, John Guy Fowlkes. 
Randolph, Wisconsin, Educators Progress 
Service, 1949. 355p. $5. 


The increased use of audio-visual material in in- 
struction has necessitated a guide for films, to in- 
dicate to the teacher and the librarian what films 
are available, from what source they may be se- 
cured, and the terms and charges for procurement. 
This valuable guide answers all these questions. 
And best of all, the films offered are free, except 
for transportation charges in most cases. 

This ninth annual edition is a cumulation of the 
previous eight editions; it contains not only new 

not listed in earlier volumes, but has been 
edited so that films no longer available have been 
deleted from the list. The guide is arranged 
alphabetically by broad subject fields, and alpha- 
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betically under these by the po curriculum 
topics. The list of films under these headings is 
also arranged alphabetically by title, and for each 
film the following information is given: title, size 
of film (16mm or 32mm), silent or sound film, 
number of reels, annotation about contents, run- 
ning time, and agency from which available. A 
Title Index and a Subject Index refer to the main 
list. The Source and Availability Index details 
terms of rental and advisement about reservations. 

Librarians and educators will welcome this list- 
ing. They will appreciate, too, the valuable com- 
ments of Mr. Fowlkes in his article “Improving 
the Effectiveness of Visual Materials”, wherein he 
presents five major factors for proper motivation 
of the use of films. These will aid greatly in 
making for more effective use of this media of in- 
struction. 


The NEW Junior Classics. Edited by Mabel 
Williams and Marcia Dalphin. With intro- 
duction by William Allan Neilson. De luxe 
edition, with over 1000 illustrations in color. 
New York, P. F. Collier & Son Corporation, 
10 v. $52.; special price to libraries, 


c1949. 
$41. 


Much has been written, and even more has been 
spoken, during the last few years on the rise of 
the comics and/or the evil attendant upon them. 
There has been discussion too about the indiscrim- 
inate choice of reading by children and the solu- 
tion for this problem. But the children continue 
to read, on, and the faule remains with their eld- 
ers if this reading is not of the best 

Youth is a time of imagination, of great yearn- 
ings; of lofty ideals and noble principles. And 
unless these are fed with proper literature, con- 
fusion and disillusion may result. 

Miss Mabel Williams, Superintendent of Work 
with Children in the New York Public Library, 
and lecturer at Columbia University’s School of 
Library Service, and Miss Marcia Dalphin, li- 
brarian of the Rye Free Reading Room, Rye, New 
York, have seen this need and have attempted to 
satisfy it. The result is this delightful ten-volume 
collection of tales new and old, written for the six 
to sixteen-year old. The volume titles will in- 
dicate but briefly the galaxy of its contents: Fairy 
Tales and Fables; Myths and Legends; Sports and 
Adventure; Poetry; The Animal Book; Stories 
from History; Stories That Never Grow Old; 
Stories of Wonder and Magic; Stories about Boys 
and Girls; and Hero Tales. Here is reading for 
many a night—reading that is both good and en- 
tertaining. 

As Dr. Neilson remarks in his introduction: 
“The editors of this collection of literature for 
young children have had much experience and 
have acquired an intimate knowledge of the needs 
and tastes of their special public. The greater part 
of the selections are the classics of their kind, 
stories and poems which have enchanted children 
for many generations, in some cases for many cen- 
turies. To these have been added carefully chosen 
examples of those writers of our own time who 


have been most successful in the difficult and 
delicate art of writing for children. Still _ 
selections belong to the great simple things which 
because they deal with certain permanent and fun. 
— tal elements —— a — are the 
ex usive possession 0 no age, but ap to yi 
and old alike.” a 

Of value, too, will be the Reading Guide, in 
volume 10, containing additional titles; the Lis: 
of Artists, ‘whose work adorns the pages of this 
set; the Index of Titles, and the Index of Authors. 
The set is handsomely bound in colorful Fabrikoid, 
thus assuring longevity to the set. 


BARRETT, E. Boyd. Shepherds in the Mist. 
McMullen, 1949. 102p. $2. 


A short time back, the author of this gripping 
little study wrote an article which was published 
in America, TE pee for prayers and other 
spiritual help priests in trouble, priests who 

gone astray”. The great interest exhibited 
by Catholics throughout the world in this appeal, 
for the article was translated and extensively re 
printed even in the Vatican City journal Ecclesia, 
convinced the author that he had a message to 
tell. So this little book was written to encour- 
age people to continue their prayers for priests 
who are in trouble and also to tell these “Stray 
Shepherds” of the heroic fight being waged for 
them. More than that, to tell these troubled 
souls that the one burning thought in the minds 
of our people is how to induce them to come 
home again. 

Father Boyd Barrett has given us a masterly 
description of the troubles of these distressed 
souls: the flight from the Church, the adaptation 
to the “lay life”, the sullen hate for Peter and 
his followers; then homesickness for Mother 
Church and the unfounded fears that erect bar- 
riers. He has ventured to tell of his own reac- 
tions in an area of life which hitherto has been 
shrouded in a mist, and his venture has been most 
successful. 

No reader of this burning plea will ever hesi- 
tate to treat our “Stray Shepherds” with that 
Christ-like charity which we owe to all in trouble. 
It was not preaching or moralizing, but the warm- 
ing kindness of some charitable people that 
thawed the heart of the author and once again 
set his feet on the road back. The great Apostle 
Paul must be cheering enthusiastically from his 
heavenly throne for the emphasis this new classic 
places on the queen of all virtues, charity. And 
before the Great White Throne we hope Pau! 
has the heavenly hosts praying the prayer of an 
old Irishwoman, “Dear Lord, make the bad good 
and the good kind”. 

BROTHER JUSTIN, F.S.C. 


COLLINS, Ruth M. Septimus, the St. Bern- 
ard. Dodd, Mead, 1949. 64p. $2.50 


This is the ideal book for the bachelor uncle 
to bring to that favorite pre-school-age niece the 
next time he visits the family. It is a humorous 
and entertaining tale of a St. Bernard puppy and 
the good monks of an Alpine hospice and of 2 
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mean and of a kind-hearted yodler. ; 
ings, by the author, of the monks and their dogs 
will delight all children, both the young and the 


bald. 
JOHN BRENNAN 


SCHAUINGER, J. Herman. William Gas- 
ton, Carolinian. Bruce, 1949. 242p. $3.25 

This book is an interesting life of the great 
Catholic statesman. As legislator, as jurist, and 
in the state constitutional convention of 1835 
Gaston was outstanding. As a Federalist or Whig 
Gaston was ordinarily in the minority but his 
mind was admired by all. Gaston opposed the 
war of 1812, and upheld the banks and internal 
improvements. More influential was his work 
as a member of the Court and in the convention 
of 1835. His decisions in the cases of State vs. 
Will and State vs. Manuel tended to ameliorate 
the treatment of the slave and guarantee the rights 
of the freedman. The convention of 1835 saw 
him fight unsuccessfully to keep for the freedman 
the right of suffrage, but he was successful in 
his fight against the clause making others than 
Protestants ineligible for public office. 


The author's remarks on Taney (p. 212) would 
make the latter merely the tool or puppet of 
Jackson. This was far from being the case. A 
better form of indexing might have been used. 
There is, for example, no entry “internal improve- 
ments”; one has to go through the entries on 
Gaston (a page and a half) to find his attitude 
on the question. The book will be of interest 
to all Catholics and to those interested in the first 
half of the century. It demonstrates that a Catho- 
lic can enter politics and remain untouched by 
corruption. 

BROTHER BASIL LEO, F.S.C. 


EVANS, Hubert. North to the Unknown. 
Dodd, Mead, 1949. 224p. $2.75 


The hero of this biographical story is David 
Thompson, a London charity boy who was articled 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1784 to do sur- 
veying. Here is a zestful story of other times 
when life was somewhat different. Ruth Collins’ 
illustrations are very good. 

JOHN BRENNAN 


KNOX, Ronald. The Trials of a Translator. 
Sheed & Ward, 1949. 113p. §2. 


“There is a great deal to be said about trans- 
lating the Bible; most of that I claim to know, 
even if I know nothing else, and I am furiously 
interested in it” (p. 1). That “furious interest” 
has produced a fascinating book which is, as the 
author recognizes, “of more permanent value than 
any translation I have done or could do”. For 
the “timeless English” (p. 19) at which Msgr. 
Knox aimed in his translation of the Bible is n 
strictly speaking, achievable: so his translation 
Must eventually become “dated”. 
dologi i 
orm in an intensel rsonal , are en- 
duringly valid. sis nia 
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Interest does not lie in the author's scholarly 
conclusions alone: there is the man, and his 
humor. “I get much more angry at people who 
like me and don’t like my Bible, than with people 
who like my Bible and don’t like me” (p. viii). 
“We should have thought it odd if we had read 
in The Times, ‘General Montgomery's right hand 
has smitten Rommel in the hinder parts’; but if 
we get that sort of thing in the Bible we take it, 
unlike Rommel, sitting down” (pp. 8-9). “ ‘For 
the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except they wash 
their hands, eat not, holding the tradition of the 
elders’; is that English idiom? ‘For the Nazis, 
and all the Germans, except they say Heil Hitler! 
meet not in the street, holding their lives valu- 
able’; is that English idiom?” (p. 76). 

Of interest, too, are the author's incidental esti- 
mates of various versions: the Septuagint, the Vul- 
gate, the Douay, the King James, the Westmin- 
ster, the American revision of the Challoner- 
Rheims New Testament, and the first volume of 
the projected American version of the whole 
Bible translated from the original languages. 

This book is a compilation of addresses and 
articles. It lacks a superficial unity and has some 
repetitions. The unity of theme, however, is pre- 
sent in the recurring methodological principles; 
and the unity too that vigorous personality gives 
a man’s work. 

JAMES V. MULLANEY 


VERNE, Jules. Round the World in Eighty 
Days. Didier, 1949. 201p. $2.75 

The newspapers of America on December 8th 
recorded the story that Mr. Thomas G. Lamphier, 


jr., a former wartime flier, had just completed a 
trip around the world in four days, twenty-three 


hours, and forty-seven minutes, on standard 
scheduled airlines. These mewspapers did not 
headline this feat; the story was carried quite 
modestly on the inside pages. 


That is a fitting comment on the great change 
which has taken place in our fast-moving world 
since Jules Verne gently pulled the leg of the 
sophisticates of his day with his ever-thrilling 
“Round the World in Eighty Days”. For those 
whose boyhood (or girlhood) was spent in the 
pre-air travel era, it will be gladdening news to 
learn that Didier has brought out a new edition 
of this old favorite. It is a sturdily bound volume 
apparently designed for hard wear and printed in 
a type that makes reading easy. While welcom- 
ing back the great Phileas Fogg, Passepartout, his 
servant, and Fix, the detective, we must admit 
that some of their adventures on the journey 
around the world still seem beyond the beyond. 
Even in this age of speedy transportation no one 
has emulated their trip from Ft. Kearney to 
Omaha. Two hundred miles cross-country by ice 
boat in five hours . . . What Phileas Fogg (or 
would it be Jules Verne?) could do with our 
guided missiles! Let us pity the poor school boy 
who misses the stirring adventure told him in 
Round the World in Eighty Days. 


BROTHER JUSTIN, F.S.C. 


HUSSLEIN, Joseph, S. J. (ed) Heroines of 
Christ. Bruce, 1949. 186p. $2.75 


Ten years ago, this collection of fifteen shor 
biographies was first printed. A lot of fortunate 
teen-agers will be happy that this new edition ha; 
appeared. While Father Husslein is the editor 
the biographies are the work of eleven younge; 
members of his Society. The inspirational volume 
which is the result of their joint venture, is guar. 
anteed not to contain one dull page. 

JOHN BRENNAN 


ALTON, Everett E. Gridiron Courage. Folet:, 
1949. 236p. $2.50 


The author of this interesting football story 
played football at the University of Wisconsin 
about two decades ago, and then for many year 
he was the “A. D.”, or athletic director, at Roose. 
velt High School in Chicago. That is some of 
the background which is responsible for a very 
gripping football story. The youngsters will love 
it. 

JOHN BRENNAN 





CATALOG AVAILABLE 


DEAR LIBRARIANS; By mentioning Tue 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD, you can secure, with- 
out obligation, our new Catalog 1030. Books listed 
are contemporary and out of print, mainly fiction, 
all clean and tight, all one dollar each postpaid. 
Please write GLADYS FOREMAN, 649 North 
Occidental Boulevard, Los Angeles 26, California 





PERIODICALS AVAILABLE 


St. Joseph Academy Library, 9th and G St; 
Sacramento 14, California, Sister M. Rita, libra- 
rian, offers the following periodicals to libraries 
needing them, free except for transportation cost. 
America, 1929-1940 (unbound); a few issues of 
more recent date; American Catholic Quarterly, 
1876-1894 (unbound); Aslantic Monthly, 1928- 
1936 (some missing issues); Catholic Educational 
Review, 1911-1940 (some missing issues); Catho- 
lic Mind, 1929, 1940 (some issues only); Catho- 
lic World, 1867-1872 (unbound), 1874-1877 
(bound), 1880-1883 (unbound); Classical Jour 
nal, 1928-1929, 1934-1935 (some missing 
issues); Commonweal, 1931-1943 (some missing 
issues); Current History, 1928-1935 (some miss 
ing issues); Irish Rosary, 1928-1932 (some miss- 
ing issues); Journal of Religious Instruction, 
1931-1943; Studies, 1912-1931 (some missing 
issues); Thought, 1929, 1931, 1932, 1941 (not 
complete) . 

There is also an assortment of old and recent 
issues of the following periodicals: Ave Maris, 
Best Sellers, Books on Trial, Catholic School Jour- 
nal, Hygeia, National Geographic Magazine, 20d 
North American Review. 

Address your inquiries to Sister Rita at the 
above address. 
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